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This familiar Miscellany, from which all religious and political matters are excluded, contains a variety of original and selected Articles; comprehending Literature, Carricism, Menand 
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a handsome Aynuat Votume, with an INpgx and TitLe-pa@r. Persons in any part of the Kingdom may oblain this Work from London through their respective Booksellers. 
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The Bouquet. 
“ Thave here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 





SOLITARY WALKS THROUGH MANY LANDS. 

A very interesting work, in two volumes, under 
this title, has just been published by Mr. Derwent 
Conway, the author of Tales of Ardennes, &c. We 
have partially perused it with much pleasure, and 
we propose to enrich our columns with some of the 
narratives which abound in this pleasing volume. 
Our arrangements this week only leave us room for 
a very brief specimen; but we have in reserve, from 
the same source, a highly-wrought moral tale, enti- 
tled “ The unhappy Pair, and the conscience-stricken 
Father,” which shall probably appear in the next 
Kaleidoscope. The following extract may serve as a 
specimen of the philosophical and moralizing spirit 
which pervades the works of Mr. Conway. 

CHAPTER VI.—NORWAY. 
Charles XII. and Frederickshall.—A Digression upon 
Military Glory. 

It was acalm evening, in the latter end of September, 
when I skirted the narrow sea-creek that runs up to 
Frederickshall. On one side of the road, precipitous cliffs 
rose, covered with wood, gilded by the declining sun ; on 
the other side, the little bay slept, quiet as the rocks that 
sheltered it.. Some fishing boats leaned motionless upon 
its tranquil bosom,—so tranquil, that the transient circle 
formed by the light dip of the sea-fowl’s wing, was seen 
half-way across. Before me, rose the impregnable rock 
and castle of Frederickshall; as I advanced onwards, the 
lower cliffs were gradually left in shade, until, at last, the 
highest battlements only reflected the sun-beams. 

Wrederickshall possesses no other attraction than that 
which is derived from him 

Who left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

Anxious to depart next morning, I found little difficulty 
{n prevailing upon the sentinel (although contrary to the 
usual practice) to admit me that evening to the castle, to 
see the death-place of Charles XII. An obelisk has been 
taised, by the direction of Bernadotte, upon the identical 
spot where he fell. It is surrounded by a double row of 
cypress trees, and an avenue, bordered by the same fune- 
teal shrub, leads from the obelisk to the battery, from 
whence the cannon-ball that terminated his career is sup- 
posed tohave come. Upon the pillar itself there is in- 
scribed no name,—only these words, ** Irf the fight against 
Frederickshall.’” 

There is no species of fame so universally recognised, 
hor any so easily earned, as that of a warrior; and, unlike 
every other species of fame, far from being in proportion 


instances, in an inverse ratio tothem. Few will be inclined 
to rark among the benefactors of mankind, Alexander, 
Cesar, Charles of Sweden, or Napoleon,—and yet these 
names are as legibly written in the rolls of fame as the 
names of others, whose warlike achievements have enlarged 
the empire of freedom, or confirmed the reign of true reli- 
gion. Nor does the fame of the warrior depend, in any 
great degree, upon his success. The philosopher who has 
spent a lifetime in laborious, but fruitless inquiry, does 
not enjoy the same reputation as he who, with less labour, 
and, possibly, less talent, has added something to the cata- 
logue of discovery; but in war, the vanquished has often 
as high a reputation as the vanquisher,—and the disastrous 
termination of a campaign detracts nothing from the fame 
of the general who has fought it weil. Hannibal enjoys 
the reputation of having been one of the greatest captains of 
antiquity, though he was, eventually, driven out of Italy, 
—the defeat of Pharsalia did not lessen the renown of 
Pompey, nor the battle of Pultowa that of Charles of 
Sweden. There is, still, another curious fact respecting 
military fame; it has no existing record ;—the scu!ptor 
has his marble,—the painter his canvas,—the poet his 
multiplied volume; but if we ask for the monuments of 
Ceesar’s, or Napoleon's military prowess, they are nowhere 
to be found. Victory upon victory extended the bounda- 
ries of their respective empires; but, ina little while, other 
warriors established a new reputation on the ruins of their 
conquests, and the fruits of the many years upon which 
their military renown had been built, fell before the events 
of a single day. Contemplate, too, the easy price at which 
the warrior obtains his honours. A year,—a month,— 
sometimes even a single day,—secures a reputation that 
the lapse of a thousand years will hardly efface. Contrast 
this with the long labours of a Milton, or the unwearied 
researches of a Newton. Consider, moreover, that the 
reward of the warrior is immediate, and his fame uncon- 
fined by place. The philosopher makes his discovery, but 
it has yet to be promulgated and accepted ;_he has to con- 
tend with prejudice and jealousies, and his immortality, 
perhaps, does not begin until he ceases tv be mortal. The 
poet lays down his pen,—he has accomplished his work, 
but fame is not the immediate consequence : he, again, is 
more than commonly favoured, if a gleam of posthumous 
fame cheer him on his death-bed. Far otherwise is it with 

the warrior. From the moment of victory he dates the 

commencement of his fame. At the very instant, when 

he says within himself, ** I have done my task,” trum- 

pets, and drums, and c and a tl 1 voices, are 

the triumphant witnesses of his glory, and attest aloud the 

truth of his internal conviction. 

It is surely an ill-placed devotion that is rendered to the 

memory of the warrior; for, although in what the world 

calls deeds of glory, and in ** the pomp and circumstance” 

of war, there is-a glitter always attractive to weak minds, 

and catching even to the strongest; yet, when we view 

war in its detail,when we contemplate the individual 





are shed for **the loved, the lost, the distant, and the 
dead,” we are inclined almost to execrate the names we 
have been accustomed to venerate. Butin the character 
ot Charles of Sweden there is something so romantic, that 
we are more apt to regard him as a hero of romance than 
as a bloody warrior: and when I stood within the shade of 
the cypress trees that wave over the simple record of his 
fall, T could not help catching a portion of that enthu- 
siasm that once so kindled within him, and which is irre- 
sistibly awakened upon the spot where it was quenched 
for ever. 
Here fell th’ enthusiast, “the Swede!” 
The spot, these cy press trees surround; 
And though mine be no warrior’s creed, 
1 feel I tread no common ground 
That little pillar bears no name, 
It needeth none where he did fall; 
It only marks the spot where fume 
Linked with his memory, Frederickshallt 
His name! oh, it is written there 
Eternal on that rocky wall; 
No more-this ubelisk need bear, 
Than “In the fight of Frederickshall!” 








MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS; 

As published in the London Weekly Review, previously to the ap- 
pearance of Constable's Miscellany, of which it forms a part. 
-_— 

*¢ Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots, was the third child of 
James V. and his wife, Mary of Guise. That lady had 
borne him, previously, two sons, both of whom died in in. 
fancy. Mary came into the world on the 7:h of December, 
1542, inthe Palace of Linlithgow. She was only seven 
days old when she lost her father, who at the time of her 
birth Jay sick in the Palace of Falkland. James died, as 
he had lived, with a kingly and gallant spirit. In the 
language of Pitscottie, he turned him upon bis back, and 
looked and beheld all his nobles and lords about him, 
and, giving a little smile of langhter, kissed bis hand, and 
offered it tothem. When they bad pressed it to their 
lips for the Jast time, he tossed up his arms, and yielded 
his spirit to God. James was considered one of the most 
handsome men of his day. He was above the middle 
stature ; his bair flowed luxuriantly over his shoulders in 
natural ringlets, and was of a dark yellow or auburn co- 
Jour; his eyes were gray, and very penetrating ; his vo'ce 
was sweet toned; and the general expression of tis countes 
nance uncommonly prepossessing. He inherited a vigors 
ous constitution, and kept it sound and healthy by con. 
ttunt exercise, and byretraining from all excesses in eating 
or drinking. He was buried in the Royal Vault in the 
Chapel of Holyrood House, where his embalmed body, in. 
a state of entire preservation, was still to be seen in the 
time of the historian Keith. 

** The young Queen was crowned by Cardinal Beaton 
at Stirling, on the 9th of September, 1543. Her mother, 
who watched over her with the most careful anxiety, had 
been told a report prevailed that the infant was sickly, and 
not likely to live. T'o disprove this calumny, she desired 
Janet Sinclair, Mary's nurse, to unswaddle her in the pree 
sence of the English Ambassador, who wrote to bis own 
court that she was as goodly a child as he had seen of her 
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Commissioners, to whom they intrusted the charge of the 
Queen's person, leaving all her other interests to the care 
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of her mother. The two first years of 


her life Mary spent of the Parisian University, quickly discovering Mary’s | bility of mind. On the death of her husband Francis, she 


at Linlithgow, where it appears she had the small-pox, a | capabilities, directed her studies with the most watchful | took for her device a little branch of the liquorice. tree, 


point of some importance, as one of her historians re- 


;anxiety. She was still attended by the two preceptors 


| whose root only is sweet, all tie rest of the plant being 


marks, in the hovraphy of a beauty and a queen. The, who had accompanied her from Scotland, and before she | bitter, and the motto was, Dulce meum terra tegit. On 


disease must have been of a particularly gentle kind, hav- 
ing left behind no visible traces During the greater part 
of the years 1545, 46, and 47, she resided at Stirling 
Castle, in the keeping of Lords Erskine and Livingstone. 
Here she received the first rudiments of education trom 
two ecclesiastics, who were appointed her preceptors, 
more, however, as a matter of form, than from any use they 
could be of to her at so early an age. When the internal 
disturbances of the country rendered even Stirling Castle 
nsomewhat dangerous residence, Mary was removed to 
Inclimahome, a sequestered island in the Lake of Mon- 
teith. ‘Phat she might not be too lonely, and that a spirit 
of generou€ emulation might present her with an ad- 
itional motive for the prosecution of her studies, the 
Queen Dowager selected tour young ladies of rank as her 
companions and playmates. They were each about ber 
canghter’s aye, and, either from chance, or because the 
conceit seemed natural, they all bore the same baptismal 
name. ‘lhe four Maries were, Mary Beaton, a niece of 
Cardinal Beaton, Mary Fleming, daughter of Lord Flem- 
ing, Mary Livingstone, whose father was one of the young 
Qiecn’s guardians, and Mary Seaton, daughter of Lord 
Seaton. 

** Mary having remained upwards of two years in this 
island, those who had, at the time, the disposal of her fu. 
ture destiny, thought it expedient, for reasons which have 
been already explained, that she shguld be removed to 
France. She was accordingly, in the fitth vear of herage, 
taken to Dambartou, where she was delivered to the 
French Adiniral, whose vessels were waiting to receive 
her, and attended by the Lords Erskine and Livingstone, 
her three natural brothers, and the four Maries, she left 
Scotland. 

* The thirteen happiest years of Mary’s life were spent 
in France. ‘Towards the end of July, 1548, she sailed 
from Dumbarton, and, after a tempestuous voyage, land- 
ed at Brest on the 14th of August. She was there received 
by Henry I1.’s orders, with all the honours due w ber 
rank and royal destiny. She travelled, with her retinue, 
by easy stages, to the palace of St. Germain-en-Laye 3 
and to mark the respect that was paid to her, the prison- 
gates of every town she came to were thrown open, and 
the prisoners sect free. Shortly after her arrival, she was 
sent, along with the King’s own daughters, to one of the 
first convents in France, where young ladies of distinction 
were instructed in the elementary branches of education. 

** The natural quickness of her capacity, and the early 
acuteness of her mind, now began to manifest themselves, 
She made rapid progress in acquiring that species of 
knowledge suited to her years, and her lively imagination 
went even the length of attaching a more than ordinary 
interest tothe calm ant secluded lifeof a nunnery. It 
was whispered, that she had already expressed a wish to 
separate herself for ever from the world ; and it is not im- 
probable, that had this wish been allowed to foster itself 
silently in her bosom, Mary might ultimately have taken 
the veil, in which case ber life would have been a blank 
in history. But these views were not consistent with the 
more ambitious projects entertained by Henry and ber 
uncles of Lorraine. As soon as they were informed of the 
bent which her mind appeared to have taken, she was again 
removed from the convent to the palace. To reconcile 
her to parting with the vestal sisters, Henry, whose con- 
Cuct towards her was always marked by affection and deli- 
cacy, selected, from all the noble Scotch families then 
residing in France, acertain number to constitute her 
future household. ‘The tears which Mary shed, however, 
vpon leaving the nunnery, proved the warmth of her young 
heart ; and that her feelings were not of merely momentary 
duration, is evinced by the frequent visits she subsequently 
paid this asylum of her childhood ; and by the altar-piece 
which she embroidered with her own hands for the chapel 
of the convent. - - ra - a 

** So far from being a just cause of regret, nothing could 
have redounded mere to Mary's advantage than her edu- 
cation and residence in France. If bigotry prevailed 
among the clergy, it was not countenanced at the Court, 
for Henry cared little about religion, and his sister Mar- 
garct was suspected of leaning to the Reformed opi. 
nions. If Parisian manners were known to be too deeply 
tinctured with licentiousness, the palace of Catherine 
must be excepted from the charge; for even the deport- 
ment of Dina herself was not more grave and eccorous 
than bers, and, for his sister’s sake, the King cared 
not have countenanced any of those grosser iusmoralitics 
in which Henry the Kighth of England so openly in- 
dulged. The Cardinal of Lorraine, who was at the head 


was ten years old, had made good progress in the French, 
Latin, and I[talian languages. French was, all her life, 
as familiar to her as her native tongue; and she wrote it 
with a degree of elegance which no one could surpass. 
' Her acquuntaince with Latin was not of that superficial 
kind but too common in the present day. This language 
was then regarded as almost the only one on whose stabi- 
lity any reliance could be placed. It was, consequently, 
deemed indispensible, that all who aspired at any eminence 
in Iterature should be able to compose in it fluently. 
| Mary’s teacher was the celebrated George Buchanan, who 
| was then in France, and who, whatever other praise he 
‘may be entitled to, was unquestionably one of the best 
scholars of his time. The young Queen’s attention was 
likewise directed to rhetoric, by Faughet, author of a trea- 
‘tise on that subject, which he dedicated to his pupil; to 
history, by Pasquier; and to the delightful study of poetry, 
for which her genius was best suited, and for which she 
‘retained a predilection all her life, by Ronsard. 

Nor must it be imagined that Mary's childhood was 
exclusively devoted to these more scholastic pursuits. She 
and her young companions, the Scotch Maries and the 
| daughters of Henry, were frequently present at those mag- 
nificent galas and fétes in which the King himself so much 
delighted, and which were so particularly in unison with 
' the taste of the times, though nowhere conducted with so 
‘much elegance and grace as at the French Court. The 
summer tournaments and fétes champétres, and the winter 
| festivals and masquerades, were attended by all the beauty 
and chivalry of the land. In these amusements, Mary, 
as she grew up, tuok a lively and innocent pleasure. The 
| woods and gardens also of Fontainbleau, afforded a delight- 
| ful variation from the artificial splendours of Paris. In 
summer, sailing on the lakes, or fishing in the ponds; and 
; in winter, a construction ot fortresses on the ice, a mimic 
| battle of snow-balls, or skating, became royal pastimes.— 
| Mary's gait and air, naturally dignified and noble, ac- 
quired an additional charm from the attention she paid to 
dancing and riding. The favourite dance at the time was 
the Spanish minuet, which Mary frequently performed 
with her young consort, to the admiration of the whole 
court. In the livelier gailliarde, she was unequalled, as 
was confessed, even by the beautiful Anne of Este, who, 
in a p2s-de-deux, acknowledged that she was eclipsed by 
Mary. 

“The activity of her body, indeed, kept, upon all oc- 
casions, full pace with that of her mind. She was parti- 
cularly fond of hunting, and she and her maids of honour 
were frequently seen following the stag through the an- 
cestral forests of France. Her attachment to this amuse. 
ment, which continued all her life, exposed her, on several 
occasions, to some danger. So early asthe year 1559, when 
hunting in Brance, some part of her dress was caught by 
the b: ugh of a tree, and she was cast off her horse when 
galloping at full specd. Many of the ladies and gentle. 
men in her train passed by without observing her, and 
soe so near as actually to tread on her riding-dress. As 
s00n as the accident was discovered, she was raised from 
the ground ; but, though the shock had been considerable, 
sua bad too manly a spirit to complain, and, re-adjusting 
her hair, which had fallen into confusion, she again 
mounted her horse, and rode home smiling at the accident. 

** Another, but more sedentary amusement with Mary, 
was the composition of devices. To excel in these re- 
quired some wit and judgment. A device was the skilful 
coupling of a few expressive words with any engraved 
figure or picture. It was an art intimately connected with 
the science of heraldry, and sezms to have suggested the 
modern seal and motto. The composition of these de- 
vices was, as it is somewhere called, only ‘ an elegant 
specics of trifling ;” but it had something intellectual in it, 
which the’ best informed ladies of the French court liked. 
An old author, who writes upon this subject, elevates it to 
a degree of importance rather amusing. ‘ It delights the 
eye. he says, ‘it captivates the imagination; itis also 
profitable and useful; and therefore surpasseth all other 
arts, and also painting, since this only represents the body 
j} and exquisite features of the face, whereas a device ex- 
| poses the rare ideas and gallant sentiments of its author 5 
jit also excels poetry, inasmuch as it joineih profit with 
| pleasure, since none merit the title of devices unless they 
, at once please by their grace, and yield profit by their doc- 
| trine.” 

** Mary's partialitics were commonly lasting, and when 
jin very different circumstances, she frequently loved to 
j return to this amusement of her childhood. Some of the 
jemblems she invented betray much elegance and sensi- 





| her cloth of state was embroidered the sentence, En ma 
Jin est mon commencement ; *a riddle,’ says Haynes, * 1 
| understand not ;’ which evidently meant to inculcate 
a lesson of humility, and to remind her that life, with all 
‘its grandeur, was the mere prologue to eternity. The 
French historian, Mezeray, mentiuns also that Mary had 
a medal struck, on which was represented a vessel in a 
storm, with its masis broken and falling, illustrated by 
the motto, Nunquam nisi rectum; indicating a deter« 
mination rather to perish than deviate from the path of 
integrity. When she wasin England, she embroidered 
for the Duke of Norfolk a hand with a sword in it, cut. 
ting vines, with the motto, Virescit vulnere virtus. Ta 
these and similar fancies, she embodied strong, and often 
original, thoughts with much delicacy. 

**In the midst of these occupations and amusements 
Mary was not allowed tv forget her native country. Free 
quent visits were paid her from Scotland by those pers 
sonally attached to herself or her family, In 1550, her 
mother, Mary of Guise, came over to see her, accompanied 
by several of the nobility. The Queen-dowager, a woman 
of strong affections, was so delighted with the improve. 
ment she discovered in her daughter’s mind and person, 
that she burst ‘into tears of joy; and her Scottish attend. 
ants were hardly less affected by the sight of their future 
Sovereign. Henry, with his young charge, was at Rouen, 
when the Queen-dowager arrived. To testify his respect 
for her, he ordered a triumph to be prepared, which con- 
sisted of one of those grotesque allegorical exhibitions then 
so much in vogue ; and, shortly afrerwards, the two Queens 
made a public entry into Paris. Maryof Guise had there an 
opportunity likewise of seeing her son by her first husband, 
the Duke de Longueville, Mary's half-brother, but who 
svems to have spent his life in retirement, as history 
scarcely notices him. It may well be conceived, that the 
widow of James V. returned even to the regency of Scot- 
land with reluctance, since she purchased the gratification 
of her ambition by a final separation from her children.” 
—Vol. I. p. 42—46—49—54, 

Most persons of extreme susceptibility are superstitious : 
Mary was so, and her historian thus accounts for it. 

** Thus diversified by intercourse with her friends and 
with her books, by study and recreation, Mary’s early life 
passed rapidly away. It has been already seen, that 
whatever could have tended to corrupt the mind or man- 
ners was cavefully removed from the young Queen. As 
soon as Mary entered upon her teens, she and her com. 
panions, the two young princesses, Henry’s daughters, 
spent several hours every day in the private apartment of 
Catherine de Medicis, whose conversation, as well as that 
of the foreign ambassadors and other po of distinction 
who paid their respects to her, they had thus an opportunity 
of hearing. Conzus mentions, that Mary was soon ob- 
served to avail herself, with great earnestness, of these 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge; and it has been 
hinted, that the superior intelligence she evinced, in com. 
parison with Catharine’s own daughters, was the first cause 
of exciting that Queen's jealousy. It was, perhaps, at 
some of these conterences that Mary imperceptibly ime 
bibed, from her future mother-in-law, and her not un- 
frequent visitor, Nostradamus, a slight portion of that 
tendency to superstitions belief then so prevalent. One of 
the most remarkable characters about Henry’s court was 
Nicholas Cretin, or Nostradamus, as he was more com- 
monly called, who combined in his own person the three 
somewhat incongruous professions of physician, astrologer, 
and philosopher. He asserted, that he was not only per- 
fectly acquainted with the laws of planetary influence, 
but that, by the inspiration of divine power, he could 
predict events of futurity. The style of his prophecies 
was, in general, sufticiently obscure; yet such was the 
reverence paid to learning in those days, (and Nostradamus 
was a very library of learning,) that he was courted and 
consulted even by the first statesmen in France. Mary 
had far too lively a fancy to escape the infection ; and the 
force of this early bias continued to be felt by her more or 
less all her life.”’"—Vol. I p. 56, 57. 

As Mary was a staunch supporter of polyandria, at least 
in practice, our readers may be pleased to have some ac- 


count of her first lord. 

** The time now approached when Henry began to think 
of confirming the French authority in Scotland, by cone 
summating the contract of marriage which lad so Jong 
existed between Francis and Mary. This was not, how- 
ever, to be done without considerable opposition from 
several quart-rs. The Constabie Montmorency, and the 
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House of Bourbon, already trembled at the growing influ- 
ence of the Guises, plainly foreseeing, that as soon as the 
niece of the Duke and Cardinal of Lorraine became wife 
to the Dauphin, and consequently, upon Henry's death, 
Queen of France, their own influence would be at an end. 
It is not improbable ti:at Montmorency aimed at marrying 
one of his own sons to Mary. At all events, he endea- 
voured to persuade Henry that he might tind a more ad- 
vantageous alliance for Francis. Tiye'Guises, however, 
were not to be thus overreached ; and the King more wil- 
lingly listened to their powerful representations in favour 
of the match, as it had long been a favourite scheme with 
himself. It would be uncharitable to ascribe to the agency | 
of any of those who opposed it, an attempt which was 
made, some time before, by a person of the name of Stuart, 
a Scottish archer in the King’s guards, to poison Mary. 
Stuart being detected, was tried, condemned, and execu- 
ted, but made no confession which could lead to any dis- 
covery of his motives. It is most likely that he had em- 
braced the Reformed religion, and was actuated by a fana- 
tical desire to save his country from the dominion of a 
Catholic princess, 

** Francis, the young Dauphin, who was much about 

Mary’s own age, was far inferior to her, both in personal 
appearance and mental endowments. He was of a very 
weakly constitution ; and the energies of his mind seem 
to have been repressed by the feebleness of his body. But 
if unable to boast of any distinguished virtues, he was 
undegraded by the practice of any vice. He was amiable, 
timid, affectionate, and shy. He was aware uf his want 
of physical strength, and feared lest the more robust should 
make it a subject of ridicule. He appears to have loved 
Mary with the tenderest affection, being probably anxious 
to atone to her, by every mark of devotion, for the sacrifice 

he must have seen she was making in surrendering herself’ 

to him, in all the lustre of her charms. Yct there is good 
reason to believe that Mary really loved Francis. They 
had been playmates from infan:y; they had prosecuted 





all their studies together ; and though Francis cared little mother wasn women of higéttatere, and Mary was also 
above the common size. 
tioned, and her carriage exceedingly graceful an 
fied.”” vol. i. p. 64-65. 


for the pleasures of society, and rather shunned than en- 
couraged those who wished to pay their court to him, 
Mary was aware that, for this very reason, he was only 
the more sincere in his passion for her: It was not in 
Mary’s nature to be indifferent to those who evinced affec- 
tion for her; and if her fondness for Francis were mingled 
with pity, it has long been.asserted that * pity is akin to 
love.’”” 

On the 24th of April, 1558, the nuptials took place. 

*s The marriage was solemnized in the church of Notre 
Dame, the ceremony being performed by the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, Archbishop of Rouen. Upon this occasion, the 
festivities were graced by the presence of all the most illus- 
trious personages of the court of France; and when Fran- 
cis, taking a ring from his finger, presented it to the Arch- 
bishop, who, pronouncing the benediction, placed it on the 
young Queen's finger, the vaulted roof of the cathedral 
rung with congratulations, and the multitude without rent 
the air with joyful shouts.” The spectacle was altogether 
one of the most imposing which, even in that age of spec- 
tacles, had been seen in Paris. The procession, upon leav- 
ing the church, proceeded to the palace of the Archbishop, 
where a magnificent collation was prepared,—largess, as 
it moved along, being proclaimed among the, people, in 
the name of the King and Queen of Scots. In the after- |; 
noon, the royal party returned to the palace of the Tour- 
nelles,—Catherine de Medicis and Mary sitting ‘together 
in the same palanquin, and a cardinal walking on each 
side. Henry and Francis followed on horseback, with a 
long line of princes and princesses in tlicir train. 
chronicler of these‘nuptials is unable to conceal his rapture, 
when he describes the manner in which the palace bad 
been prepared for their reception. Its whole appearance, 
he tells us, was ** light and beautiful as Elysium.”’ Dur- |e 


ing supper,-which was served upon a marble table, in the | irreligion. 
great hall, the King’s band of “one hundred gentlemen’ | comment, is not, however, of this class. 
The members of | hor attention to those subjects which are the most worthy 


poured forth delicious strains of music. 


The System; a Tale of the West Indies. By Charlotte 


serted, ‘* is power.” 
municate knowledge, must be a talent of no mean value, a 
trust of no ordinary importance. 
neglected, or abused, either a negative evil or a positive 
mischief must be the result ; but when, on the contrary, 


culable advantage to mankind. Unhappily there are too 
many cases in which ‘this talent has been perverted, or 
misemployed. 
The many public writers who have wasted their time on com- 
paratively unimportant subjects, or who ‘have prostituted 
their ability by exerting it in communicating the know- 





Now for the author’s description of the person of this |it an interesting subject, because we conceive thet no Eng- 


celebrated beauty, which we think very pretty and very 


rational, except the absurd remark that insipidity attaches | or uninterested in the cause of freedom. 


necessarily to regular features. 

** During the whole of these solemnities, every eye was 
fixed on the youthful Mary and, inspired by those feel- 
ings which beauty seldom fatls to excxe, every heart 
offered up prayers for her future welfare and happiness. 
She was now at that age when feminine loveliness is per- 
haps most attractive. It is not to be supposed, indeed, 
that, in her sixteenth year, her charms had ripened into 
that full-blown maturity which they afterwards attained ; 
but they were, on this account, only the more fascinating. 
Some have conjectured that Mary’s beauty bas been ex- 
tolled far beyond its real merits; and it cannot be denied 
that many vague and erroneous notions exist regarding it. 
But that her countenance posse%ed, in a pre-eminent de- 
gree, the something which constitutes beauty, is sufficiently 
attested by the unanimous declaration of all contemporary 
writers. It is only, however, bycarefully gathering together 
hints scattered here and there, that any accurate idea can 
be formed of the lineaments of a countenance which has 
so long ceased to exist, unless in the fancy of the enthu. 
siast. Generally speaking, Mary’s features were more 
Grecian than Roman, though without the insipidity that 
would have uttached to them, bad they been exactly regu- 
lar. Her nose exceeded, a little, the Grecian proportion 
in length. Her hair was very*nearly of the same colour as 
Jaines V.’s—dark yellow, or auburn, and, like his, clus- 
tered in luxuriant ringlets. Her eyes—which some writers, 
misled by the thousand blundering portraits of her scat- 
tered everywhere, conceive to have been gray, or blue, or 
hazel,—were of a chesnut colour,—darker, yet matching 
well with her auburn hair. Her brow was high, open, 
and prominent. Her lips were full and expressive, as the 
lips of the Stuarts generally were; and she had a small 
dimple in her chin. Her complexion was clear, and very 
fair, without a great deal of colour in her cheeks. Her 


Her person was finely —- 
igni- 
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Elizabeth. 12mo. pp. 238. I’. Westley and A. I. 
Davies, Paternoster-row, London. 58. 
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** Knowledge,” it has been frequently and justly as- 
The ability, therefore, to com- 


When this power is 


t is rightly employed, it must prove a source of incal- 


There have been, and there still are, 


dge of evil, or in advocating the cause of injustice and 
The writer, on Whose work we are about to 
She has devoted 





Parliament attended in their robes; and the princes of the r 
blood performed the duty of servitors,—the Duke of Guise of her pen ; and, by her productions, she has done much 


acting as master of the ceremonies. The banquet being 
concluded, a series of the most magnificent masks and 
mummeries, prepared for the occasion, was introduced. 
In the pageant, twelve artificial horses, of admirable me- 
chanism, covered with cloth of gold, and ridden by the 
young heirs of noble houses, attracted deserved attention. 
They were succeeded by six galleys, which sailed into the 
hall, each rich as Cleopatra's barge, and bearing on its 
deck two seats, the one filled by a young cavzlier, who, as 
he advanced, carried off from among the spectators, and 
gently placed in the vacant chair, the lacy of his love. 
A splendid tournament concluded these rejoicings.”’ vol. i. 
Pp. 58—60, 63-64. ; 


in prometing the objects of humanity and relizion. Her 
attention has, at length, been directed to the subject of 
Negro Slavery ; and, in the volume before us, she has de- 
picted it in its true colours. The sophistries by which this 
system have been defended, are, in ** The Tale of the West 
Indies,” met by fair and cogent arguments; the mis. 
representations of its friends are exposed; and the true 





| in the attractive form of a tale, very affectingly told, 


condition of the slaves is discovered. 


the authoress has presented tothe public some very im- 


lishman ought to be insensible to the claims ot Negroes, 
The hero of the 
tale is a young man of colour, educated in England with 
the expectation of inheriting the paternal estates; but his 
father, in the meantime, marrying a woman of a proud, 
despotic temper, changes his conduct under her influence, 
and from a kind and tender father of his negroes, he be- 
comes a harsh and hard master, and both Casar (the man 
of colour) and his sister are abandoned to their fate. The 
latter becomes the mistress of a tyrannical planter; and 
the former, returning to the island of his birth, determines 
on being revenged on the author of his sister’s miscries 
and disgrace, and for this purpose excites the negroes to 
run away to the bush. This he does twice: the first time, 
the place of retreat is discovered, and, by the remon- 
strances and kind persuasions of a Moravian missionary 
and Sir Willian Belmont, (the brother of a planter on the 
island, and lately a fellow-traveller to the West Indics 
with Ceesar,) they are persuaded to return: the second 
time the military are called out, the negroes are forced to 
return, and hie is taken‘prisoner. Before this occurrence, 
however, a sale takes place on the estate of a planter who 
has encouraged a Moravian missionary, and instructed 
his slaves. This scene ef woe is truly affecting, as is also 
the meeting of Caesar and his father, when both of them 
relent, and pardon each other. 

If there are any persons unacquainted with the true 
condition of the negroes, prejudiced by the sophistries of 
the opponents of emancipation, or indifferent to the claims 
of the slave-population of our West India Islands, we 
would recommend them to peruse the System. Even if 
the information it gives were less important than it really 

is; if its arguments, in opposition to slavery, were less 
conclusive than they are—the tale is so well written, and 

so exceedingly affecting, that it cannot fail to repay the 

trifling cost of the volume, and to compensate for the 

time occupied in its perusal. We should be glad to give 

an extract, but to do so would be an act of injustice to 

the work, which must be read entire in order that its 

merits may be appreciated. Feeling, as we do, the grea 


‘| importance of this subject, we cannot but rejoice that the 


cause of emancipation has found an advocate in Cuar- 
LOTTE ELIZABETH. One more competent to expose 
the negroes’ cause could not, we believe, have been found ; 
and we feel confident that the volume before us, if gene- 
rally perused, will very greatly increase the number of its 
friends. 
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Barometer Extreme) Thermus Extreme State of Hemarkes 
at tae meter&  heateéu: jhe Wine at 
noon. Night. [morsing rig Day | at neon, noon 
_———, 
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23/29 70| 41 0: 47 0} 55 O Ww Fair. 
24 }29 70} 45 0; 60 0} 67 O W.S.W, | Fair. 
25 |29 61} 44 0} 50 0} 54 O| S.S.W. Rain. 
26 |29 97) 44 0| 49 0} 56 O w. 

0 
0 
0 





27 130 19! 44 0} 50 O| 62 S.S.E. | Fair. 
28 |30 18) 50 0; 55 0} 63 S (Cloudy, 
29 '30 18 53 0} 57 O} 66 S. Fair. 








23d, Five, p.m. heavy rain, 
24th, Stormy during night, with heavy rain; seven, p.m. 


thunder storm, 


26th, Two, p.m. rair. 
28th, Heavy rain during olght; nine, aan. heavy rain 
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MAY-DAY. 


Weave garlatids of the primrose, and the tender violet blue, 
Polyanthus, and the hawthorn blossom gay; 
Weave garlands of the king-cup bright, all glistening with dew, 
And all to welcome in the morn, the merry morn of May. 
And see already drest, 
‘ To grace the rustic feast, 
The maypole, with its rainbow streamers gays 
The tribute offering meet, 
Of village maiden sweet, 
To Love and Beauty dedicate, and May, dear May! 


Weave garlands of each token flower, and join the festive 
throng, 
The revelry, and sportive train assembled round her 
shrine; Z 
Avd with many a rural rite, and in far-resounding song, 
Go, celebrate her mysteries divine: 
And tell of roseate bowers, 
And of lightly-speeding hours, 
and of Nature in her loveliest arrayed; 
Of carol sweet of birds, 
Of rejoicing flocks and herds; 
And of nymphs that love the fountain bright, or woo the 
woodland shade. 


Weave garlands, brightest garlands, for the merry morn of 
May, 
And go mingle where her votaries are found; 
The Joyous peasant group, in their holiday array, 
The morrice lightly dancing blythe, the lofty column 
round: 
And for the stricken heart, 
That in pleasure has no part, 
ah, weave, yet weave a garland meet, of flowers; sweet 
Gowers! 
And whisper of the rose, 
That nor blight or ruin knows; 
And the glorious sun that sparkles fair on Salem's royal 
towers. 
Liverpool. G. 


SS 





DEATH OF THE BRIGAND CHIEF. 
_— - 

The strife Is o'er; —a band 
Is gathering on the hill; 

Speechless and sad the outlaws stand, 
And all around is still: 

Their chieftain's blood is flowing fast, 

Kach fainting gasp may be his last. 


His soul is sunk in crime, 
Yet tears flood not his eyes; 
In health and vigour, youth and prime, 
Call'd from the earth, he lies 
Reckloss if bliss or punishment 
Await him after life is spent. 


The angry waters roar 
Beneath the rocky ateep, 
Ove form vone that looks them o'er 
Is we k enouf to weep; 
A youthful fernale, fair as light, 
Rneels drooping in the warrior’s sight. 





“ Olivia, dear,” he cried, 
“ List to the booming surge; 
Oh, weep no tears fur me, my bride, 
Yon splashing is my dirge; 
I lived as free as mountain wind, 
I die, ag dies the forest hind.” 


“ Banish that look of care, 
I shame to see its gloom, 
No tears should damp the green turf where 
A hero finds his tomb; 
The waves alone should sound his knell, 
The bleak winds be his passing bell.” 


His sun-burng features now 
Assume a deeper glow, 
The damp of death is on his brow, 
And quails the heart below; 
Hark! that last, that stifled groan— 
Death has claimed him for his own. 
Banchester. G. H. W. 
S ———__________} 


CONSOLATION, 


ADDRESSED TO AN UNFORTUNATE AUTHOR, WHOSE WORKS WERE 
PATRONISED ONLY BY THE TRUNK-MAKERS AND PASTRY-COOKS. 
The critics who say that throughout your whole book 
Not a single good thing e’er appeared—are quite wrong, 
I yesterday called on a pastry-cook, 
And in one of your leaves saw a charming neat’s tongue. 


1815. fie 








A SONG, 
WRITTEN ON BOARD THE ALBION, BY ALEXANDER RRADLEY, 
AN ORDINARY SEAMAN. 





Come all you gallant seamen, of courage stout and bold, 

And listen to my story, while the truth I do unfold; 
concerning an engagement, that lately there has been, 
Where the British and their Allies beat the Turks in Navarin. 


On the 20th of October, off Navarin we lay, 

And in the afternoon, my boys, we sailed into the bay; 

Where the Russian, French, and English fleet, in good order 
there was seen, 

To commence the glorious action in the bay of Navarin. 


The British squadron first went in, Codrington led the van, 
While every British heart of oak beside his gun did stand; 
They let us pass their batteries, nor offered to let fly, 

Until the British squadron their fortress had passed by. 


Then thinking our small squadron would be an easy prey, 

The Turkish and Egyptian fleets began to blaze away; 

But we gave to them three cheers, and returned the compli- 
ment, 

And then, like British hearts of oak, unto our work we went. 


The shot then from their batteries on our allies they poured 
down, 

But soon their lofty battlements they levelled with the ground, 

The batteries being silenced, they made no more delay, 

But crowded on a press of sail, and joined us in the fray. 


Near four hours and a half this bloody battle raged, 

While the brave and gallant Albion five Turkish ships engaged; 

But the Albion’s crew, young men of war, such courage did 
display, 

That the Turks fell in confusion—at their quarters could not 
stay. 


The Asia and Genoa with such gallant tars were manned, 
That the fury of their fire the Turks could not withstand. 
And such a well-directed fire all the allied fieet maintained, 
That soon a glorious victory o’er superior force we gained. 


And though many a gallant seaman all on our decks did lie, 
Vet where one Christian hero fell a hundred Turks did die. 
Of one and sixty men of war, we left them but sixteen, 
The rest we either burnt or sunk in the Bay of Navarin. 





But now the Turkish fleet’s destroyed, and conquerors we 
remain, 

Here’s a health unto great George our King, and long may he 
reign; 

Likewise to Admiral Codrington, who bravely led the yan; 

Success to all his officers, and every foremast man. 


Lon#Wffe to Captain Ommany, his officers, and crew, 

And to every gallant seaman, that proved himself true blues 
Likewise to every officer, each seaman and marine, 

Who fought for Greekish freedom in the bay of Navarin. 


But now the battle’s over, and we are homeward bound 

Unto our wives and sweethearts, where there's comfort to be 
found; 

There, also, pretty girls, will on the shore be seen, 

Saying, you are welcome, brave boys, from the bay of Navarin. 


Chorus—Seamen all join with me, and abolish slavery. 
EES 





No. X1V.—(Conc.upgp.) 


SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
—- 

RICHARD LOVELACE. 


SONG. 


Amarantha, sweet and fair, 

Oh, braid no more that shining hair { 
Let it fly, as unconfin'’d, 

As its calm ravisher, the wind; 

Who hath left his darling, th’ east, 
To wanton o’er that spicy nest. 
Ev'ry tress must be confest, 

But neatly tangled, at the best: 

Like a clue of golden thread, 

Most excellently ravelled. 

Do not, then, wind up that light 

In ribands, and o’ercloud in night, 
Like the sun’s in’s early ray; 

But shake your head, and scatter day! 





SONG. 
Why should you swear I am forsworn? 
Since thine I vow’d to be; 
Lady, it is already morn, 
And ‘twas last night I swore to thes 


That fond impossibility. , 


Have I not lov’d thee much and long, 
A tedious twelve hours’ space? 

1 must all other beauties wrong, 
And rob thee of a new embrace, 
Could I still dote upon thy face. 


Not but all joy in thy brown hair 
By others may be found; 

But I must search the black and fair, 
Like skilful mineralists that sound 
For treasure in unplow'd-up ground. 


Then, if when I have lov’d my round, 
Thou prov'st the pleasant she; 

With spoils of meaner beauties crown’d, 
1 laden will return to thee, 
Even sated with variety. 





FRAGMENT. 
e e e e e 
Oh, could you view the melody 
Of every grace, 
And music of her face, 
You'd drop a tear; 
Seeing more harmony 
In her bright eye 
Than now you hear. 
e e @ e ® 
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[From the Third Edition of Montgomery's Omnipresence of the 
Deity.) 
—_ 

Ye giant winds! that from your gloomy sleep 
Rise in your wrath, and revel on the deep ; 
Lightnings ! that are the mystic gleams of God, 
That glane’d when on the sucred mount he trod; 
And ye, ye thunders! that begird His form, 
Pealing your loud hosannah’s o’er the storm! 
Around me rally in your mingled might, 

And strike my being with a dread delight; 
Sublimely musing, let me pause and see, 
And pour my awe-struck soul, O God! to Thee. 

A thunder-storm !—the eloquence of heaven, 
When every cloud is from its slumber riven, 
Who hath not paused beneath its hollow groan, 
And felt Omnipotence around him thrown? 
With what a gloom the ush’ring scene appears! 
The leaves all fluttering with instinctive fears, 
The waters curling with a fellow dread, 

A breezeless fervour round creation spread, 
And, last, the heavy rain’s reluctant shower, 
With big drops patt’ring on the tree and bower. 
While wizard shape the bowing sky deform,— 
All mark the coming of the thunder-sterm ! 

Oh! now to be alone, on some grand height, 
Where heaven’s black curtains shadow all the sight, 
And watch the swollen clouds their bosom clash, 
While fleet and far the living lightnings flash,— 
To mark the cavern of the sky disclose 
The furnace-flames that in their wombs repose, 
And see the fiery arrows fall and rise, 

In dizzy chase along the rattling skies,— 
How stirs the spirit while the echoes roll, 
And God, in thunder, rocks frum pole to pole! 





TO SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
——— 
(From Pringle’s kphemrides.} 


ne 


From deserts wild and many a pathless wood 
Of savage climes where I have wandered long, 
Whose hills and streams are yet ungraced by song 
I bring, illustrious bard, this garland rude. 
The offering, though uncouth, in kindly mood 
Thou wilt regard, if haply there should be, 
*’Mong meaner things the flower simplicity, 
Fresh from young nature’s virgin solitude, 
Accept this frail memorial, honour’d Scott, 

Of favour’d intercourse in former day— 

Of words of kindness I have ne’er forgot— 

Of acts of friendship I can ne’er repay; 

For I have found (and wherefore say it not ?) 
The minstrel’s heart as noble as his lay. 





Our supplemental sheet affords us the opportunity of 
inserting the following article, which has been repeatedly 
postponed. 

WHIMS AND ODDITIES FOR THE YOUNG, 
With Humorous Illustrations by H. Heath. 

This is an innocent and an entertaining performance. 
The actors ir the verse stories are chiefly animale parlanti, 
and their conversations are calculated to give great delight 
to the youthful mind. The metrical part of the task might 
have been executed with more care, and well-taught chil- 
dren will find out the author’s defective ear in rhyming. 
Nevertheless, the writer is an ingenious man, and deserves 
well of all that part of the human race which lies between 
the years of seven and eleven. By way of specimen, we 
shall give the Wedding of Poker and Tongs; where the 
attendants of the fire-side, and not animals, are the dra- 
matis persona. The plates are humorous, and add to the 
effect. 

WEDDING OF POKER AND TONGS. 


Was ever such sweeping, such dusting, such scrubbing, 
Such ringing of bells, too—such cleaning and rubbing? 


’T was the day, by Miss Tongs, for her wedding selected, 
And of course many persons of rank were expected 

To be at the nuptials, and sit at the board, 

Which, ’twas thought, would be well, and as daintily, stor’d. 
The Bridegroom was Poker, so gallant and gay, 

Though stiff and tight-lac‘d, like the beaux of the day. 

For a long time it seem’d that Miss Tong’s would decide 
That Shovel should carry her home as his bride; 

But, somehow, Beau Poker had made such a stir 

In her bosom, that she could no longer defer 

The transports he spoke of—besides, it was known 

At the parties about the west end of the town, 

That Shovel had paid his addresses to Brush, 

Then left her forlorn, to sigh, languish, and blush. 

At first, at his falsehood she kick’d up a dust, 

But, rememb’ring the adage of ‘* What must be, must,” 
She married to Nail, who liv’d up in a corner, 

And supported her well, though others might scorn her. 
Tongs mention’d these matters to Shovel one morn, 

Who threaten’d to sift the affair, quite in scorn, 

His honour was wounded—but which he forgot— 

So she smii’d on another, as, pray, who would not? 

Now in flock’d the guests, Tables, Fenders, and Chairs, 
While the sweet Master Forks with Miss Knives came in pairs, 
As bride’s-men and maidens, to be so delighted ; 

And when the fair Tongs to her spouse was united, 

Came Pompey the Pug, and his cousin the Cat, 

And Jocko the Ape, in a fine gold-lac’d hat, 

Who, while Mrs. Puss at the breakfast was sitting, 

Offer’d tea, toast, and cake, with politeness befitting, 

When Puss, eying Pompey with looks kind, though sharp, 
Volunteer’d very kindly to play on the harp. 

All seem’d quite delighted with Puss’s behaviour, 

So she pull’d off her gloves, which were white, like her favour. 


How sweetly Puss warbled ! how sweetly she play’d ! 

Such science before was scarce ever displayed. 

Next Miss Polly Parrot exerted her pipe, 

And sang with much feeling the air “ Cherry Ripe:” 

Fender saw with regret Shovel still in the room, 

For she dying to sing was, ‘‘ A broom, buy a broom.” 

When up rose the Bride, with a courtesy to all, 

And declar’d, if they lik’d, she would open a ball. 

Each thank’d her with joy—so, without more ado, 

With Poker a fine minuet she went through. 

The Knives, who in cutting e’en Vestris excell’d, 

To waltz with the tiny Miss Forks were prevail’d, 

While Jocko and Poll, not deficient in skill, 

Join’d the Tablesand Chairs in the last new quadrille: 

Till somewhat alarmed at the riot and clatter, 

John Footman stepp’d up to inquire the matter.— 

Such wonderful pastimes at first made him start— 

But he made his best bow, and flew off like a dart. 

When the Housekeeper heard what was doing up stairs, 

That the Tables were dancing the hays with the Chairs, 

She took forth preserves from each closet and shelf, 

Nicely serv’d up in china, in glass, and in delf; 

To the Knives and the Forks she sent each a stew’d pear, 

To the Tables some jam—to the Chairs, some stuff’d Hare— 

To the Parrot, dried cherries—to Puss some fried fish— 

To Jocko some rob, and some nuts in a dish. 

To the Bride and the Bridegroom, distiriction to make, 

Just hot from the bars, a fine Birmingham cake. 

In short, such prefusion of ices and wines, 

With apples and apricots, nect’rines and pines, 

Appear’d in succession, the guests wanted words 

To express their delight at the Housekeeper’s hoards, 

So they gaily rega’'d till the Sun had long set, 

And then seemed ¢s though they that instant had met, 

Till Pat WYatchman went by and gave each asad shock, 

In bawling out lustily ‘ Past twelve o'clock !” 

Many caught up their hats—though there still remain’d 
some 

Whose legs were so stirf that they could not walk home ; 

F’en the Bridegroom and Bride wanted strength to retire, 





And fell fast asleep on each side of the fire! 





The Philanth:opist. — 





(ortamnar.] 
NEGRO SLAVERY. 
— 
“ A truth so strange 'twere bold to think it true.” 
-_———_ 

The proposition ** that man is born to be free,”’ is sug 
gested by nature, sanctioned by reason, and confirmed by 
religion. Nature lifts up her voice on this subject; rea- 
son hears and approves her exclamation ; and religion, 
while it justifies her assertions, re-echoes the harmonious 
sounds. In the garden of Eden appeared man, the glory 
of the creation, the lord of all created beings, and the 
image of his great Creator. Here no hand was stretched 
forth to bind him, nor any voice but that of the Sovereign 
of the universe was heard to command or control him. 
When Omnipotence breathed into man the breath of life, 
the Almighty sent him forth as a free agent, amenable to 
no Jaw but that of God, subject to no authority but that of 
his Maker. Through the fertile garden of Eden he walked 
in manly pride, constituted by Him who made the world 
the lord of animate and inanimate creation. If we look to 
man in his wild, uncultivated state, (a condition in which 
nature may be expected to speak in her own language) we 
shall find that freedom is inscribed on every countenance, 
and in every heart; and that liberty is the great principle 
(if we may so speak) of every action. Among the slaves 
of the West Indies we hear the voice of nature speaking 
in loud and penetrating accents. Why does the eye of the 
negro glisten at the sound of freedom? Why is he 
anxious in his inquiries respecting liberty? And why 
does he exult in the fancied approach of her lovely form ? 
Why does the slave evince a reluctance to work, while the 
free labourers of this country proceed cheerfully to their 
employ ? And whence the apprehensions of the planters as 
to the consequences of emancipation? Are not these all wit- 
nesses in the cause of truth, and expressions from the lips 
of nature, in favour of liberty? ‘The colonists confirm 
these testimonies when they declare their fears of a rising 
of the slaves; every negro speaks in favour of our argu- 
ment when he runs away to the bush; and hence the ne 
cessity for a military establishment in our West India pos. 
sessions. 

Nor is reason silent on this important subject. She re« 
minds us that HE who made man is his supreme Governor, 
and that, unless deputed by this great Being, no other 
person has a right to compel him to be his slave. The 
Governor of the Universe has allowed and authorized men 
to establish civil governments, and to enforce penalties on 
those who offend against their just enactments; but he 
has nowhere given to one man the power to subject another 
entirely to his authority; and therefore reason declares that 
the slavesholder assumes this right, and takes upon himself 
to exercise the undelegated prerogative of the Deity. While 
nature declares men to have been born on an equality with 
respect to liberty, reason asserts that an individual has n 
right to usurp unlimited authority over another. The sus 
pension of liberty has, from time immemorial, been the 
punishment allotted to certain violations of the laws of 
society, of nations, or of religion. ‘This is a presumption 
in favour of the value of liberty, and, as there is no higher 
punishment, except the loss of life, it is inferred that its 
value is next to that of existence. Not only has the sus- 
pension of liberty been the punishment of crime; it has 
been the compensation for debt. Thus it was amongst the 
Jews; and in consequence of the existence of a law of that 
people, which enacted that a man should render six years 
out of seven of personal service to his creditor, (that ser- 
vice to last no longer than forty-nine ycars,) in case he had 
no other means of liquidating his debt, it has been asserted 
that slavery was countenanced and commanded by God, 
and encouraged amongst H1s people. We may go further 
than this, and say, thus it is in our own country at this 
day. Now, asthe negroes have committed no criminat act 
to merit the utter suspension of liberty, nor have incurred 
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any debt to render it necessary, reason declares not only 
that they are fully entitled to the blessing of freedom, but 
that their past treatment has been unjust; and therefore 
her sentence is, that, instead of compensation being made 
to the planters for the emancipation of their slaves, they 
should be required to make a fair return to the latter for 
the loss they have sustained. In our native land a civil 
action would be commenced in a case of false imprisonment, 
and if the charge were proved, compensation would be 
awarded in proportion to the extentof the injury sustained. 
Hence, as our laws are founded in reason, we hear her 
protesting against slavery, and rather arguing in favour of 
compensation to the negro, than advocating the cause of his 
unjust master. But, having heard a little of the language of 
nature and of reason, let us listen fora moment to the voice 
of religion. Not only is the principle of liberty confirmed by 
the command of God to the Jews to take no man from his 
brethren, to make merchandise of him, on pain of death ; 
but every principle of Christianity, and every maxim of 
that system, goes to establish this momentous doctrine. 
And why then is slavery advocated, and its existence pro- 
tracted ? Why, in opposition to the laws of nature and of 
God, and in spite of reason and revelation, is liberty still 
withheld from the negroes of the West Indies? Why do 
the planters hold with such tenacity their darling slave 
code ? Why do they grasp with savage ferocity the hideous 
form of slavery ? and why clasp they the unnatural mon- 
ster to their bosom, as though it were dearer to them than 
their interests, and more valuable than their life’s blood ? 
We have shown that principle can have no influence in 
the protraction of slavery ; and we believe that policy is 
equally opposed to its continuance. As it regards the in- 
tercsts of the planters, we have experience to teach us that 
men will work better in a state of freedom than when held 
in the chains of bondage. With respect to the interests 
of this great country, to which, certainly, some respect 
should be paid, there can be no doubt that, besides pro- 
moting our commerce in the Kast, the extinction of slavery 
would lead to a larger consumption of our manufactures 
in the West Indies; for if the negroes were to work harder 
in a state of freedom, (and Mr. Steele’s experiment justi- 
fies this supposition,) they would have more money to ex- 
pend in articles of our manufacture. Nothing has yet 
been said of the national honour; but that, certainly, is 
involved in this question. Nor has much been said in 
reference to the counter claim of the negroes to a recom- 
pense for the long suspension of their hberty. Talk we 
not of the ** vested rights of the planters,” while the rights 
which nature, reason, and religion have vested in the hu- 
man race have been, for years, most presumptuously, nay, 
unpiously, infringed. Let not gold be placed in competi- 
tion with human life and liberty ; nor let the product of the 
earth's bowels be mentioned as an equivalent for the image 
of the Deity ? To whatindividual has man’S Creator trans- 
ferred His right of property in the beings whom he has 
created ? Atter the Supreme had produced the world, and 
the things that are in it, he deputed man to be lord of all 
that was irrational or inanimate, saying, ** Let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl] 
of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and 
over every creeping thing that creepeth on the face of the 
earth ;"’ but the power over his rational creatures he re- 
served to himself. To man, endowed with reason, and 
born for eternity, the Omnipotent gave perfect liberty ; 
nor has be ever delegated to any of his creatures a charge 
so vast and so important as the supreme control over their 
brethren of mankind. God did not make man a machine, 
but left him two his own free will; why then should im- 
pivus creatures of the earth attempt to force him into this 
untatural condition ? and why does the planter require to 
be paid for injustice so palpable and so enormous? The 
negro has no return made to him for his loss of Heaven's 
choicest gift; and yet the colonists even request us to be 
the accessories to their crime, and the participators in their 
guilt, by paying them money for the restoration of liberty 
so the individuals from whom they have wrested it. Not 


content with having violated the most sacred rights of 
man, and broken der the strongest ties of relation- 
ship which subsist between the members of the human 
family, they have exercised towards them the greatest 
cruelties; and. yet, for this they require compensation !— 
Compensation! Just Heaven, what a perversion of 
language !—what an outrage on justice !—what an in- 
sult to humanity! Talk we not of justice to the planters, 
while such foul, such culpable injustice is manifested to- 
wards the negroes! Talk we not of commiserating the 
planters, while the negroes remain such objects of pity and 
of commiseration! Let us, instead of thinking of the sor- 
did calculations of merciless oppressors, think rather of the 
deprivations, the degradations, and the cruelties, which 
the enslaved negroes continually suffer! We are called 
on, by the opponents of emancipation, to have regard to 
the white inhabitants of the colonies; and our sense of jus- 
tice and humanity, forsooth, is appealed to in their favour. 
This is not surprising ; for the devil himself will turn mo- 
ralist, if, by inducing men to refrain from one sin, he 
can lead them into tenfold guilt. The white inhabitants 
of the colonies must be thought of! And why the whites 
in preference to the blacks? I's it because the latter form 
the overpowering majority ? Is it because the former have, 
for years, been injuring the negroes ? Justso; for thence 
arise their fears in the event of the negroes regaining their 
freedom. Guilt produces fear; and a sense of guilt, in 
this instance, accounts for the apprehensions of the planters. 
Superiority of numbers is another cause of fear; and hence 
the excitement of the horror-struck planters ! 

Let not England pay an undue regard to the self-con- 
victed offenders, while she neglects the innocent negroes. 
Let not the few be remembered, while the majority is for- 
gotten. Nor let the Government of this country be held 
in terrorem by the sophistries and palpable misrepresenta- 
tions of the planters! Neither Jet the free-born sons of 
Britain, elevated by their freedom, exalted by their love 
of liberty, and glorious in the independence of their spirit ; 
let not these men be indifferent in this cause of emancipa- 
tion, nor inactive, or parsimonious, in this supremely- 
important matter in which they are so deeply involved. 

WASHINGTON. 











(From the Genius af Universal Emancipation.] 


GREGOIRE'S INQUIRY 
INTO THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL FACULTIES 
OF NEGROES. 


— 
(Continued from our last.) 
— 


Their Industry, Bravery, paternal Tenderness, filial 
Generosity, Benevolence, &c. 
—<— 

The introductory remarks are not foreign to my sub- 
ject. I could have best approached the question. and 
shown, by a multitude of facts, the aptitude of the negroes 
for virtue and tatents. Facts are the best reply. 

**In most parts of the regions of Africa, civilization 
and the artsare yet in their infancy. If this arises from the 
inhabitants being negroes, explain to us the causes why 
whites, oc copper-coloured men of other countries, have 
remained savage, and even man-eaters? But we may 
consider it as a truth well ascertained, that cupidity has 
always found pretexts to justify slavery. 

** The arts originate from. natural or factitious wants. 
The latter are almost unknown in Africa; and as to the 
natural wants of nourishment, clothing, and shelter, they 
are almost nothing, on account of the heat of the climate. 
The first, very restrained, is, besides, easily satisfied, 
because nature is there prodigal of her riches. 

**The Christian religion is the infallible means of ee- 
curing civilization. Such has been, and will always be, 
its effects. When these people forsook religion, they 
were again plunged in darkness. 

*- If the superstitious man is to be — he is at least 
not inaccessible to sound ge go alse'lights may dis: 
appear before the splendour of truth. We may be com- 
pared to the earth, whose fertility, as the soil is neglected 
or cultivated, produces venomous or salutary plants ; 


who is devoid of 





whereas, a soil completely sterile, is an emblem of him 
fgious priuciples. 


** Bosman accuses the blacks of idleness. To prove it, 
he says, a maxim with them is, that it is better to be lying 
than seated ; to be seated than standing; to stand than to 
walk. {tis true that in ad men cannot have a great 
inclination to industry, when they have no property, not 
even that of their own person, and when the fruits of their 
labour feed the luxury or avarice of a merciless master, or 
when, in countries tavoured by nature, her spontaneous 
productions and an easy industry abundantly supply wants 
which are merely natural. But blacks and whites are 
equally. laborious, when stimulated by the spirit of in- 
terest, by utility, or by pleasure. Such are the negroes of 
Senegal, who work with ardour, says Peletan, because they 
are unmolested in their possessions and enjoyments. Such 
are the laborious inhabitants of Axiam, on the Gold Coast, 
whom all travellers love to describe; the negroes of Bou- 
lam, of Jagro, of Cabomonte, and of Jaida. These last, 
says Bosinan, who certainly is not prejudiced in their 
favour, are indefatigable cultivators. Economical of their 
soil, they scarcely leave a foot-path between thieir different 
possessions. They reap one day, and the next sow the 
same earth. 

** History is full of traits of their intrepidity. Punish. 
ments of the most horrible description, multiplied by the 
cruelties of the whites, have afforded proofs of this. Can 
life be desirable, when existence itself is a perpetual ca- 
lamity ? Slaves have been seen, after many days of un- 
interrupted torture, to converse calmly among themselves, 
and to smile at pain. 

‘* A negro of Martinico, condemned to be burned, and 
passionately fond of tobacco, begged to have a lghted 
cigar, which was put into his mouth. He continued to 
smoke, says Labat, even when his members were attacked 
by the fire. 

** In 1750, the n of Jamaica revolted, with Tucky 
as their chief. Their tyrants, remaining conquerors, con- 
demned tnany to the fire, and all marched gaily to punish- 
ment. One, without emotion, saw his limbs reduced to 
ashes. One hand was disengaged, the flame having: con- 
sumed the chord: which contined it; he seized a brand 
and darted it against the face of the executioner. 

** In the seventeenth century, when Jamaica was under 
the Spaniards, a party of slaves, under the command of 
John de Bolas, regained their independence. Ttiey in- 
creased and became formidable under Cudjoe their chief. 
Equally brave, skilful, and enterprising, in 1730, he esta- 
blished a confederation among all the Maroon tribes ; made 
the English tremble, and compelled them: to make a 
treaty, in which they acknowledged the freedom of the 
blacks, and ceded to them tor ever a portion of the terri- 
tory of Jamaica. 

** The African Prince OronoKo, sold at Surinam, was a 
negro. Madame Behu had been a’ witness of his misfor- 
tunes. She had seen’ the fidelity and: courage of the 
negroes ‘contrasted with the baseness and’ perfidy of their 
tyrants. Having returned to England she composéd' her 
**Oronoko.” It is to be regretted that on an historical 
canvas she has painted a romance. ‘The simple recital of 
the misfortunes of this new Spartacus was sutticient to in- 
terest the reader. 

** Henry Diaz, who is extolled in all the histories of 
Brazil, was a negro. Once a slave, he became Colonel of 
a regiment of intantry, of his own colour, to whom Bran- 
dano bestows the praise of talents and sayacity. Tlie Hol- 
landers, then in possession of Brazil, disturbed its inha- 
bitants. In 1637, Henry Diaz, in order to chase them away, 
joined the Portuguese. The former being besieged, in the 
town of Arecise, and making a sally, were repulsed by a 
negro general, with great loss. He the fort by as- 
sault, which they had erected at some distance from this 


maneuvres, by which the Dutch Generals were aften dis- 
concerted, the negroes combined the most determined cou- 
rage. In a battle, struggling against a superiority of 
numbers, and perceiving that some of his soldiers began to 
give way, he darted into the midst of them, exclaiming, 
** Are these the brave companions of Henry Diaz!” His 
words and his example (says an historian) gave them fresh 
courage; and the enemy, who already thought itself vic- 
torious, was attacked with an impetuosity which obliged 
them to fall back precipitately into the town. Henry 
Diaz forced Arecise to capitulate, Fernambon to surrender, 
and entirely destroyed the Batavian army. 

** The unfortunate Oge, worthy of a betier fate, was & 
man of colour. Garran, in his report on the troubles of 
St. Domingo, after having justified Oge, concludes with 


these words :—* We cannot refuse a tear to his ashes, but 
leave his executioners to the judgment of history.’ 

** St. George, called the Voltatre of equitation, of fenc- 
ing, and of instrumental music, was a man of colour. 





By the’ amateurs of these exercises he was placed ia the 
first rank, and by the composers iu the second or thitd. 


town. To a knowledge of military tactics and warlike’ 
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Some of his Concertos are still held in estimation. Ac- 
cording to Arndt this new Alcibiades was the finest, 
strongest, and most able of his cotemporariess and besides, 
he was generous, a good citizen, and a good friend. He 
was the idol of fashionable societies. When St. George, 
who was the best swordsman of his time, was to fence, or 
to exhibit his musical talents, the newspapers announced 
it to the idle of the capital. His bow and his foil set all 
Paris in motion. 

** Alexander Dumas was a mulatto, who, with four 
men, near Lisle, attacked a post of fifty Austrians, killed 
six, and made sixteen prisoners. He, during a long time, 
commanded a legion of horse, composed of blacks and mu- 
lattoes, who were the terror of theirenemies. Inthe army 
of the Alps, with charged bayonet, he ascended Mount 
St. Bernard, defended by® number of yedoubts, and took 
possession of the cannon, which he immediately directed 
against the enemy. Alexander Dumas, General of Divi- 
sion, named by Bonaparte the Horatius Coeles of the 
Tyrols, died in 1797. 

** Mentor, born at Martinico, in 1771, was a negro. In 
fighting against the English he was made prisoner. In 
sight of the coast of Ushant, he took possession of the 
vessel coriducting him to England, and cartied her into 
Brest. To a noble physiognomy he united an amenity of 
character, and a mind improved by culture. We. have 
seen him occupy the legislative seat at the side of the in- 
estimable Tommany. 

** Nobleness of channitek is the inseparable companion 
of true bravery. The facts which are now to be related, 
will, in this respect, place the blacks and whites on a pa- 
rallel. The impartial reader will hotd the balance. 

*¢ Some nevroes of St. Domingo had, trom attachment, 
followed their masters to Louisiana, who sold them there. 
This and the following fact, taken from Robin, furnish 
materials for d moral comparison between the blacks and 
the whites. A slave had run away ; the master promised 
au reward of twelve dollars to him who brought him back. 
He is conducted to the master by a negto, who refused to 
accept the reward. He only asked pardon for the deserter. 
The master granted it, and kept the sum he offered. The 
author of the voyage remarks that the master had the'soul 
of a slave, and the slave that of a master. 

‘* Dr. Néwton remarks thaf, one day, he accused a negro 
of imposture and injustice. He, with pride, replied,— 
Do you take me for a white? He adds that, on the’ bor- 
ders of the river Gabaon, the negroes are the best race of 
men that exist. Ledyard says the same thing of the Fou- 
latis, whose government is paternal. Durand extols the 
modesty and chastity of negro’ Wives, and the good educa- 
tion of the mulattoes at Goree. Wadstrom, who boasts 
much of their friendship, thinks their sensibility more mild 
and affecting than that of the whites. 

** The same virtues of negroes are conspicuous in the 
narratives by D’Aubertuel, Falconbridge, GranvilleSharp, 
Benezet, Ramsey, Horneman, Pinkard, Robin, and par- 
ticularly my excellent friend Clarkson, who, as well as 

, is imimortalized' by his works and his zeal in 
agp ok rege F ee aes 

‘© Golberry, in his Fragments of a Voyage to Africa, 
inveighs against the prestiasptia with which Europeans 
despise and calumniate nations, improperly called savage, 
among whom we find men of probity, models of filial, con- 
jugal, and paternal affection ; who know all the energies 
arid refinements of virtue; among whom sentimental im- 
pressions’ are more deep, because they observe more than 
we the dictates‘of nature, and know how to sacrifice per- 
sonal interest to the ties of friendship.” 

(To be continued.) 








Scientific Motices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; remneta occasionally, sin- 
lar Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteordlogical, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c. ; Antiquities, &c. 





CHIMNEY-SWEEPING BY MACHINERY. 


—_— 
(Continued from our former papers.) 





We some wore nore intipeent, our prey that we Babee 
P ing am of the met! y which we pro 
Smee chimneys which could not be got at by the rod 
machines ;—this model, on the scale of an inch to a foot, 
has been since completed, and has been much approved 
of by some practical men to whom it has been exhibited ; 
by oue. of whom we were informed that a method, not 


very dissimilar to ours, was in general use in Russia; 
with this material difference, however, that the simple 
apparatus used in that country has only to clear straight 
chimneys, whilst ours is intended, and adapted, to act 
upon crooked or angular flues. The Russian chimneys, 
as we have been told, are built quite straight, so that the 
communication from. bottom to top is a very simple 
matter. In the roof of the houses there is a trap-door 
made for the express purpose of affording easy access to 
the top of the chimney ; a ball, or weight, with a brush 
attached to it, passed down the aperture by means of a 
rope, soon finds its way to the bottom ; it is then drawn 
up by the rope, and the process repeated until the ope- 
ration is complete. This is one of the most simple, 
effectual means of cleansing chimneys which ate straight, 
and when, as in Russia, there is no difficulty in getting to 
the top of the house; but in this —_s there are some 
objections to the adoption of this mode. In the first place, 
our chimneys are seldom so straight that a weight would 
descend uninteruptedly, carrying a brush after it. In 
the next place, there is seldom easy access to our roofs 
from the garrets; and lastly, our chimneys are often so 
much elevated above the roofs, and so loaded with pots, or 
iron work, that it would be dangerous, if not impractica- 
ble, to obtain a footing on the top. 

If the operation of ascending to the roof of houses, by 
means of ladders, was not considered a great objection, we 
should prefer the method we are about to propose to any 
other that we have seen; but, if that objection be consi- 
dered insuperable, we have other means of attaining our 
object, from the garret, both of which we shall here de- 
scribe. We shall first corer the operation performed 
by a person who has ascended to the top of the roof by 
a ladder, or through a skylight. Instead of mounting to 
the top of the chimney, as in Russia, we would have an 
opening made in the side, where in the annexed sketch 
there isa X, A, fig. 1, with an iron door toit. We will sup- 
pose the chimney crooked, or angular, as in the drawing, 
80 much so that the rod machines cannot be forced up; the 
question is, how the communication is to be effected be. 
tween the boy on the roof, and the person with the soot- 
bag below? The method we recommend is, to drop an 
iron ball down the flue, with acord attached to it, B, fig. 1. 

Unless the chimney is built almost horizontally, the ball 
will find its way to the bottom. The person below then 
fixes on the brush, which being alternately drawn up and 
down by the man and boy, will most effectually clear the 
chimney. If the objection of mounting to the roof could 
be surmounted, we have said that we should prefer this 
method to any other; and one reason for the preference 
is, that a brush of much larger dimensions might be 
worked, than is possible when the rod machines are used, 
as the rods, unless very strong, and consequently not very 
pliable, are apt to bend when the brush 1s forced up, in 
cohsequence of the sinuositics of the flue, and the accumu- 
lation of soot which, being Rashes up before the brush, 
greatly retards its progress ; whereas the rope, being worked 
by two persons, would always be equally tight and ope- 
rative. 

An objection to mounting the roof has been raised by 
several persons to whom we have explained our method ; 
but it should be recollected that we only recommend our 

rocess in particular and rare cases, when the rod machine 
cannot be used; and as the great good sought to be ac- 
complished, is the total disuse of the practice of sending 
boys up chimneys, some sacrifice must be made to obtain 
so desirable a reform, nor should the expense of a raising 
a ladder be suffered to stand in the way of complete suc- 
cess. If, however, the objection be insurmountable, we 
should recommend that the aperture in the chimney be 
made below the roof in the garret, as indicated by the 
black oblong square in the annexed sketch. * 


Fig. 1. 
A. 





This aperture might be closed by an iron door, and 
when it was necessary to sweep the chimney the ball and 
rope might be inserted ; and when the person below had, 
by this means, established a communication with the boy 





above, the latter might then attach to the rope as ran 
a@ brush as could be made to enter the door; and the 
person below, by simply drawing down the brush, would 
sara es clear the chimney of soot; as the brush might 
be much larger than it would be possible to force upwards, 
as is done when the rod machines are used. If, as we have 
supposed, one drawing down of thé large brush would 
suffice, this mode of oe from the garret would, pro- 
duce no dirt above, as all that would be necéssary would 
be to force the brush into the aperture and close the door. 
It would also be very cheap, as the whole apparatus would 
consist of a rope, a ball, and a brush. 

But if it should be necessary, in order to clean the 
chimney effectually, that the brush should be drawn, al- 
ternately up and down, it would not be difficult, by meuns 
of the hood or apron, to avoid bringing the sodt into thé 
room: if it were otherwise, it ought to be recollected that 
this method is only recommended when other methods 
fail; and when the object to be attained is of such impor- 
tance, some inconvenience must, as we before observed, 
be submitted to. Instead of a rope, a chain might be 
used, if deemed preferable ; and a friction-wheel, or pully, 
might be applied, if it were found necessary, to draw the 
brush up and down alternately. 

If objections should be made to sending the boy into 
the attics, it should be recollected, that, if the boys were 
no longer obliged to enter the flues, the sweep’s assistant 
would no longer be the filthy, naked, and squalid creature 
he is at present; he might be clothed like other persons, 
and, in other respects, resemble a human being. 

We have already observed, that, when the jointed rods 
are used for sweeping, there is some difficulty in using 
them with a large brush attached to them ; because, as 
they are forced up, the soot is accumulated above them, 
and adds greatly to the stress upon the rods. But if 
Glass’s, or any other rod machine were used, where there 
is a half door in the attics, as represented in our figure, this 
would not be the case. The jointed rods might be passed 
up the chimney without the brush, in which case it 
would make its way with comparative ease; when it had 
reached the aperture in the attic, the brush might be at 
tached to it by the person above. In this case, as we 
before observed, as large a brush might be used as could 
be forced into the aperture; and, as the part of the chim. 
ney from this aperture to the top is always straight, there 
would be as little difficulty in sweeping that portion as in 
clearing the remainder, 

Before we take leave of the subject, we should observe, 
that, if the use of climbing boys were once abolished, as 
we trust it will be, chimneys will thenceforth be so con- 
structed as to be much more easily swept than at present. 
The flues are now made much larger than requisite, in 
order that they may admit boys to find their way up them. 





The present dimensions within are 14 inches by 9; but 
when boys are no longer allowed to ascend, these dimen- 
sions may be much reduced, and the flues built either 
square or circular, which would be preferable, The present 
oblong shape is ill adapted to the equal action of the brush, 
as it must necessarily press harder one way than another; 
bnt if the flues were constructed as we have recommended, 
square or circular brushes would act equally on each side, 
and the operation would be more easy and uniform. 

We shall now lay before our readers Messrs. Lyons” 
account of their very ingenious and effectual method of 
cleansing chimneys :— 


Fig. 2. 
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The machine consists of a cast-iron frame, A, fig. 2, 
of two and a half inches broad, and half an inch thick, 
the inside measure of which is 14 inches by 9, to fit the 


top of the chirnney, in the centre of which, a wheel, B, of 


10 inches diameter, revolves upon its axis, grooved upon 
its edge to receive a jack-chain, which hangs therefrom, 
down the chimney, to the fire-place, C; when not in use, 
it may be hung upon a nail out of sight. 

When the chimney requires sweeping, the chain is to be 
unhooked, and a brush, made for the purpose, as seen in 
the annexed sketch, affixed to it, which, upon pulling 
the other part of the chain, will immediately draw it up- 
wards to the top; the same process will likewise draw it 
down, until the flue be thoroughly cleaned. 

The adoption of this machine, which is to be perma- 
nently fixed, and will last many years, will also render 
amug at the top unnecessary, which rarely can be 
thoroughly cleaned by either boy or machine. The chain, 
also, by hanging down, will prove a good conductor for 
the smoke ; the soot, too, will collect around it, in pre- 
ference to the sides of the chimney, consequently the 
simple shaking of the chain will remove the soot, and the 
chimney seldom require further cleaning. 
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LONG'S STEAM-PUMP. 

‘atin 

(From SUliman's Amertcan Journal of Sctence and Arts, for 
April, 1828.) 


Lieut. G. W. Long, of the U. S. army, has lately ob- 
tained a patent for an apparatus invented by him, which 
he denominates a steam-pump, and which, when known 
to the public, will, probably, find many useful applica- 
tions. 

The annexed figure represents a section of this appara- 
tus. It will be scen to consist of two symmetrical parts. 
EF is the barrel or suction pipe having a valve opening 
epwards atE. GHIK isthe receiver. O P is a stcam- 
pipe, having a valve at R so constructed that steam may 
be admitted to one receiver, and cut off from the other, at 
the same instant. The steam is supplied from a boiler, 
which is not represented in the figure. M N is the dis- 
charging tube, and has a valve at N, opening downwards, 
which is kept closed by ie" of a small quantity 
of water in the reservoir STV X. A small aperture a ¢ 
is made in the side of the reservoir, by which the water 
may be conducted away. 

The mode of operation will be easily understood. The 
barrels E F are first filled with water through the tubes L, 
which are then securely stopped. The reservoir is filled 
with water up to the level C D, high enough to close the 
valves N. By turning the valve R, steam is admitted into 
the receiver I H, and the air which this contains is ex- 
pelled through the valve N. Assoon as this is effected, 
the valve Ris again turned, so as to cut off the steam from 
1H, and admit it into! H. Theair is then expelled from 
this receiver through the valve N, while the steam con- 
tained in I H is condensed by contact with the upper part 
of the pipe KF. A vacuum being thus formed, the water 
rises through the euction pipe E F, and fills the receiver. 
The valve R is now turned again ;—steam is admitted at 
O, and the water in I H is discharged into the reservoir by 
the valve N, while the steam in I H condenses, and that 
recciver becomes full of water. Thus each receiver is al- 
ternately filled and emptied. 

A method of regulating the admission of steam, inde- 
pendently of manual assistance, has.also been invented by 
Lieut. long, which may be considered as completing the 
apparatas. 

As the wates is raised in the barrel E F by atmospheric 
pressare, and it should ascend with a certain velocity, the 


height to which water will be elevated when the greatest 
effect is produced, will be about twenty or twenty-five feet. 
With receivers of a capacity of sixteen cubic feet, one being 
emptied every ten seconds, six thousand pounds of water 
might be raised to this height in a minute—an effect about 
equal to that of a four-horse power. 

The apparatus evidently requires no great strength of 
material or nicety of construction. Its first cost will, there- 
fore, be small. But few of its parts are liable to get out 
of order, and those may be easily repaired or replaced.— 





The pressure of the steam need exceed that of the atmos- 
phere but little, and the quantity of it necessary exceeds 
that of the water to be raised only by an allowance for 
wastage, occasioned, principally, by condensation, while 
in contact with the discharging water and the sides of the 
receiver. The amount of this loss it may not be easy to 
estimate exactly without the actual experiment—but if the 
discharging orifice be made large, it will not, perhaps, be 
80 great as to counterbalance the advantages of the inven- 
uon. H. H. G. 





DEATH-BLOW TO EXCISEMEN. 

We understand that Mr. Rudkin, a gentleman known 
to many of our readers as the father of the infant Lyra, 
the wonderful performer on the harp, has just completed 
a most ee ngewe mechanical invention, which bids fair 
to supersede the cumbersome machinery of excisemen, su- 
pervisors, gaugers, &c. &c., and, consequently, effect a 
most important saving in the revenue. The editor of the 
Glasgow Free Press, who speaks of the machine from 
personal inspection, and appears confident that it will 
perform all the operations expected from it, describes those 
operations as follows :—** The machine is styled, * The 
Excise Regulator, or Patent Selt-acting Recording En- 
gine.’ On a principle the most original and simple, and 
by mechanism the most ingenious, it records, by its own 
movements, when adjusted for work, Ist,—The day, hour, 
and minute when operations are commenced in the distil- 
lery ; 2d,—The hours and minutes occupied in each pro- 
cess; 3d,—The quality or strength of all liquors, &c., 
showing the exact time when such passed from the still ; 
4th,—The quantity or number of gallons passed in each 
process; 5th,—The quantity which may be fraudulently, 
or otherwise, extracted from the still, showing the hour 
and minute when the same had been taken, and the 
strenyth or quality thereof. And, 6th,—The hour and 
minute at which the officer visits and signs the book,” 
&c. Our readers will, probably, like ourselves, be ra- 
ther dubious as to the wonderful properties of this me- 
chanical exciseman 3 we can only say, that the inventor 
isa gentleman of high respectability, and that the edi- 
tor of the Free Press appears confident as to the results 

It may not be uninteresting to add some further par- 
ticulars of this extraordinary invention from the Glasgow 
Free Press. In order to show the importance of the in- 
vention, the editor enters into some interesting statements 
respecting the Excise revenue, and the expenses and 
frauds attendant upon its collection. This branch of the 
revenue yields to the Government annually about 20 mil- 
lions sterling ; and it must be evident that a machine cal- 
culated to do the business of the numerous officers, em- 
ployed principally as checks upon each other, without 
favouring either the Government or the distiller, cannot 
but add materially to that amount. Impressed with this 
conviction, the Government has sought to obtain such a 
desideratum; but, after expending £20,000 on one ex- 
periment, and £5000 on another, both were found to fail. 
The Free Press states that there are distilleries which pay 
from £1000 to £1200 per dicm :—to protect which three 
or four officets are employed, though one officer, whose 
impartial performance of his duties could be depended on, 
would be amply sufficient fer the purpose ; add to this the 
perpetual surveillance upon his proceedings, which must 
be very galling to the feclings of the fair and honest tra- 
der, and the importance of an invention which does away 
with both, will, at once, be manifest. 

The following paragraph is a continuation of the ex- 
tract, from the Free Press, which we have given above:— 
** These records, exhibited on distinct columns of pa- 
per, are all marked by self-acting movements of the 
machine. The sheet containing the records, deposits it- 
self, when filled, in a locked iron safe within the machine; 
and all these records, as well as the other movements, are 
entered out of view, and in such a way as to set the dis- 
honesty of both officer and distiller at defiance. From this 
it will be seen, that Mr. Rudkin’s invention goes directly to 
obviate all the above-enumerated evils in the Excise esta. 
blishment, for which the legislature has so long been anxi- 
ously seeking a remedy. Whatis at present so badly done 


The wash, the low wines, the feints, and, finally, the ex. 
ciseable liquors, can all be measured, and their quality as- 
certained and recorded with the greatest accuracy, and 
without the intervention of any officer whatever; at the same 
time that the distiller, as well as the Crown, is guarded from 
the innumerable losses which he at present suffers by the 
dishonesty of his servants, and is also freely admitted to 
watch and regulate the various processes of distillation, 
without any suspicion to his prejudice, or insult to his 
feelings.” 

The editor, in continuation, says that any doubts as to 
the accuracy of his statements may be removed by an ex- 
amination of the invention itself, which is just completed 
and ready for exhibition. In corroboration of those state. 
ments, he says, that the Surveyor-General of Excise, 
one of the chief commissioner#? and Sir John Sinclair, 
have examined the machine, and expressed their warm 
approbation of its utility and importance. We are pro- 
mised a further account of the principle and results of thie 
mechanical phenomenon,—an abstract of which we shall 
Not fail to lay before our readers. 





ON THE PHENOMENA OF THE TIDES. 
= 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SHEFFIELD IRIS. 

S1r,—Some time ago, a portion of your paper was occue 
pied with a controversy of considerable importance to the 
scientific world; and though the discussion was sustained 
by depth of acumen and urbanity of feeling. yet it ter- 
minated without furnishing to your readers a clear and 
definite elucidation. To renew un argument seeemingly 
settled, may appear pugnacious in, me; but as I am ac- 
tuated by no motive, save a regard for science, and an 
enlargement of its bounds, I trust you will do me the fa- 
vour of inserting a letter on the Phenomena of the Tides, 
in your journal. 

To explain the flux and reflux of the ocean, long en- 
gaged the attention and baffled the attempts of the ablest 
philosophers. The rationale of this remarkable phenome- 
non was long shrouded with the veil of obscurity; and it 
was only about the beginning of the eighteenth century 
that mankind began its investigation on philosophical 
principles. To the philosophers in the early ages of the 
world, this was a problem which science, then in her ine 
fancy, was unable to solve. The Egyptian, Chaldean, 
and Grecian sages, formed some probable conjectures; 
but these sunk into oblivion on the decease of their dis- 
ciples, and this continued one of the hidden mysteries of 
the Godhead, while superstition waved her banners over 
the benighted countries of Europe. Even long after the 
revival of learning, this subject continued a puzzling ques- 
tion to the ablest philosophers. Such vague and inconsistent 
ideas had they formed ot it, that we find Harvey, in the end 
of the sixteenth century, ascribing it to the waters of the 
Ocean running quite round the earth. When mathematics 
and astronomy came to be cultivated with more attention 
by Gallileo, Tycho Brahe, and Copernicus, some light was 
thrown upon this hitherto unexplored subject; their ob. 
servations were still, however, vague and unsatisfactory. 
One supposed that the earth and sea was an immense liv- 
ing creature, which, by its inspiration and respiration, 
caused the tides, with their various phenomena; another 
explained the same fact by the agency of a great whirl- 
pool near Norway, which for six oe absorbed the wa- 
ters, and disgorged them in the same space of time. Des- 
cartes was the first who attempted to explain the pheno- 
mena of the tides upon geometrical principles. His 
theory of the moon’s action, by depression, by the assist- 
ance of a plenum and a vortex, accounted for the ebbing 
and flowing in an ingenious manner. Pieérre attempted a 
demonstration on the hypothesis that the quiescence of 
the mighty mass of waters was disturbed by the fusion 
and intumescency of the polar glaciers. Amidst this dis- 
traction of conflicting opinions, which no mediator could 
reconcile, without daring to contend with a host of dis- 
crepancies, Newton, by an intellectual creation, developed 
a theory which satisfactorily accounted for the phenomena 
of the obsequious liquid. He has shown in his Principia, 
with all the accuracy of mathematical reasoning, that the 
Almighty has implanted in all bodies a certain property, 
by which they mutually accede to each other with a force 
proportional to their size, and inversely proportional to 
the squares of their distance. This is a law which regu- 
lates the orbits of the planets, which marks their ellipsis 
before it is described; its influence pervades the whole 
universe, extends through all extent, preserving millions 
of luminous and opaque orbs in harmony and order. 
From this law of gravitation our earth is not exempted ; 
it determines her course round the sun, and daily regu- 
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to be capable of being correctly done by mechanical agency. 
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planets we have little or no connexion ; their distance is 
so great in proportion to their magnitude, that their 
attractions only prove disturbing forces, to cause an tirre- 
gularity in our common changes. The sun and moon, 
however, have upon the earth a considerzble influence, 
the former by reason of its vast bulk, and the latter by its 
vicinity to the earth. These two luminaries produce the 
mutations upon our world ; they rouse the still air into 
action, so as to preduce the various phenomena of winds; 
they raise old ocean from kis rocky bed to produce dews, 
rivers, rains, and other meteorological phenomena ; they 
direct this globe to take up her wondrous tale through the 
heavens, and ratse the tides to dam our rivers, and dash 
their snunding surzes on our shores. To elucidate these, 
according t> the principles of Sir Isaac Newton's theory 
of gravitation, shall form the subject of this and a sub 
sequent letter. To demonstrate the attraction of one body 
to another in a familiar and forcible manner, let us take 
a basin of water, and plunge into it a few pieces of cork 
of different dimensions; the largest will attract the rest 
around it, and will draw them to it with a force exactly 
equal to that mentioned by Newton, namely, in the in- 
verse proportion of the square of the distance. This, then, 
being assumed as a fundamental proposition, let us now 
examine the effects of the attraction of the sun and moon, 
producing the tides,—keeping in view, at the same time, 
that a body is more forcibly attracted, by how much the 
attrahent is nearer, or its bulk greater. 

To be more fully convinced of the truth of the foregoing 
assertions, and of the theory of the tides as thence deduced, 
let us attend to the following simple proposition :— 





Let M be the moon, supposed to be above any part of 
the earth, covered with water at Cs it is evident that this 
place beiny nearer the moon than any other part of the 
earth, is thereby more strongly attracted than any other 
part of it, and will swell up towards the moon; 80 that, 
instead of remaining in the segment of LCG, it forms a 
part of the ellipsis K B H ; consequently, the part of the 
earth at B will have high water; that is, by the attraction 
of the moon, the water will rise immediately under it. 
But the water in the place E being diametrically opnosite 
to the place B, and further off from the moon than the 
rest of the earth, has a less tendency towards it than the 
other parts; and therefore, being left, as it were, by the 
earth, is lifted or swelled the contrary way in F, which is 
assisted by the centrifugal force of the earth. So that, in- 
stead of the circular figure of the earth, represented by 
the diagram ELCG, the ellipsis LBGF is formed by 
the raising of the water. Hence, the water, flowing from 
L and G to the points F and B, makes two protuberances 
in the ocean, the one at B, directly under the moon, the 
other in F, just opposite to it ; aad, on the contrary, the 
points FE and G will have low water, as it is drawn to the 
other point. These always shift and accompany the moon 
in its seeming motion round the earth, and occasion two 
floods and ebbs in the same place every twenty-four hours. 
—In my next I purpose showing the reason of several 
kinds of tides. —Youss. &c. W. STRINGER. 

Upper Hallam, near Sheffield. ; 








FINE ARTS. 

Diorama of Roslin Chapel.—Those who have not visited 
this splendid production of art have a treat in store, of the 
magnitude of which they will only be qualified to judge 
by its enjoyment; and those who have will scarcely need 
other stimulus to visit it again than their own feelings, 
added to the conviction that nothing but repeated inspec- 
tion can lead to a due appreciation of its beauties. Art, 
did we say? The scene bears such vivid resemblance to 
reality, that the reality itself does not surpass it. For 
our own parts, so fully were we convinced that what we 
saw was the substance, and not the shadow, that we longed 
to walk in the solemn aisles, and muse on days gone by, 
when the solemn anthem pealed within those now deserted 
walls, and priest and layman joined within them in the 
service of the great Creator. ‘The open door at the right 


, by it, to perform some of the imposing ceremonies of the 
' Catholic church. 


On looking intently, fer a few minutes, 
on the trees at the windows, the spectator will fancy that 
the branches and foliage move 3 and, if he cast his eye on 
the rope and pulley attached to the beim on the left, no- 


by the wind but his belief of the assertion of some one who 
stands by him and breaks the delusion, that it is impossible. 
The gorgeous pillars, the lofty atchitraves, the Gothic 
windows, the entrances, the flooring, and the red earth, 
where it seems to have been taken up for the purpose of 
repair in tines the whole scene wants nothing to be real 
but reality, if we may use so paradoxical a phrase ; and we 
know of no other that caa express our feelings. Whether the 
picture be an accurate representation of the reality or not, 
we have had no opportunity of judging—but, at all events, 
the artist has, with his accustomed talent, succeeded in 
portraying the semblance of one of those monuments of 
the genius of our ancestors which, we are afraid, their de- 
scendants can produce nothing to equal. The noble gran- 
deur and simplicity of these structures, with the memento 
they bear of years zone by, and generations passed to the 
tomb, impress the mind with such deep, calm, and holy 
feelings, that he who experiences them cannot but muse 
on the nothingness of the world, and regard life as but a 
preparation for, and death but the portals of, eternity. On 
him who is stricken by sorrow, or him who is too much 
attached to this life, the contemplation of such a scene as 
this will have more effect than all the sermons that ever 
were preached or published. The light of spirit, and the 
buoyant of heart, however, need not be deterred by this; 
for, to say noth:ng ofa little serious reflection being be- 
neficial now and then, while the heart is touched there is 
amply sufficient to delight the eye; and, if we may judve 
from the expressions of admiration elicited from different 
spectators, suc’) is the conviction of all who visit the Di- 
orama. Perhaps we have been too sombre for the taste of 
our readers; if so, we are sorry for it, but we cannot help 
it. Such were the feelings, however imperfectly expressed, 
with which we contemplated this splendid monument of 
art, and such, in a greater or less degree, will be the feel- 
ings of all who w.tness it. For our own parts, we shall 
visit it avain and again; and if ever we go within 50 miles 
of Roslin, we ** have an oath in heaven” to traverse those 
50 miles for the sole purpose of visiting the Chapel in the 
Glen. 
Connected with this chapel there is a tradition that, be- 


thing earthly will convince him that they are not swayed | 
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The Beauties of Chess. 
** Ludimus effigiem belli." —V1Da. 
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SOLUTION TO STUDY CLXX!X. 
WHITK. BLACK. 
1 Castle C—1 to F—1 1 Queen ......G—% 
2 Castle ............ EB —8X 2 Knight......B—8 
3 Castle... 3 King ......B—8 
4 Queen ......G—3 
5 Castle ......C—8 





5 Pawn..... ......D—8 
becomes a queen, and X 
6 Queen ... ......60—8X 
7 Pawn ........4....G—3 
and will easily win. 
s caeneeinmeial 


6 King .....C—s 





SITUATION FOR STUDY CLXXx. 


White to move, and win with a Pawn in fifteen moves; 
the Black to have at lest one piece when checkmated. 


Black. 
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fore the death of any of the family to whom it belongs, 
the building appears to be all on fire. This tradition is 
beautifully commemorated by the Bard of the North in 
the tollowing lines: 
“ O’er Roslin, all that dreary night, 
A wond’rous blaze was seen to gleam; 
*Twas broader than the watch-fire light, 
And redder than the bright moonbeam. 


«It glared on Roslin’s castled rock; 
It ruddied all the copse-wood glen; 
*Twas seen from Dryden's groves of oak, 
And seen from cavern'd Hawthornden. 


“* Seem'd all on fire that chapel proud, 
Where Roslin’s chiefs uncoffin'd lie; 

Each baron, for a sable shroud, 
Sheath’d in his iron panoply. 


“*Seem’d all on fire within, around, 
Deep sucristy and altar’s pale; 
Shone every pillar, foliage bound, 
And glitomer’d all the dead men’s mail. 


« Blazed battlement and pinnet high; 
Blazed every rose-carv’d buttress fair; 
So still they blaze when fate is nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clare.” 
Lay of the Last Minstrel, Canto VI. 








Roscoe’s Translation of LanzimThe Foreign Review 
contains a very eloquent, spirited, and beautifully written 
review of the Abbate Luigi Lanzi's ** History of Painting 
in Italy," work which has been recently translated into 
English by Mr. Thos. Roscoe, son of the eminent Italian 
scholar and elegant writer of that name. Mr. Roscoe's 
translation is a faithful version of Lanzi’s book, a produc. 
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THE POET BURNS, 
—aaiee « 
(From Lockhart's Life of Burns.) 

It was in 1786 that Burns visited the Scottish capital 
and respecting this important epoch in his life, the follow. 
ing is an extract from a letter of Sir Walter Scott :— 

** As for Burns, I may truly say, Virgi/inm vidi tuntum. 
I was a lad of fitteen in 1786-7, when he came first to 
Edinburgh, but had sense and feeling enough to be much 
interested in his poetry, and would have piven the world 
to know him; but I had very little acquaintance with any 
literary people, and sull less with the gentry of the west 
country, the two sets whom he most frequented. Mr. T. 
Grierson was, at that time, a clerk of my father’s, He 
knew Burns, and promised to ask him to his lodgings to 
dinner, but had no opportunity 10 keep his word; other. 
wise I might have seen more of this distinguished man,— 
As it was, I saw him one day at the lute venerable Pro. 
fessor Fergusson's, where there were several pentlemen of 
literary reputation, among whom I remember the celebrated 
Mr. Dugald Stewart. Of course we youngsters sat silent, 
looked, and listened. The only thing J remember which 
was remarkable in Burns's manner, was the effect produced 
upon him by a print of Bunbury's, representing a soldier 








tion. by the way, of great learning and critical skill, and 
of which a enpious notice is given in the Review before us. 
We have seldom read characters more felicitously and 
succinctly sketched, than those of Michael Angelo, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Raphael, Julio Romano, Salvator Rosa, 
Gaspar, Poussin, and several others of the most eminent 





(a liberty, we understand, which the artist has taken with 
the original, but for which, the beautiful effect produced 
by it amply excuses him) seemed so real, that we almost 

to eee a solemn train of monks and priests enter 


painters of whom descriptive notices are given in the 
Review: which may be safely consulted as combining the 


lying dead on the snow, his dog sitting in misery on one 
side,—on the other, his widow, with a child in her arms, 
These lines were written beneath :— 

Cold on Canadian hills, or Minden’s plain, 

Perhaps that parent wept her soldier slain 

Bent o’er her bube, her eye dissulved in dew, 

The big drops mingling with the milk he drew, 

Gave the sad presage of his future years, 





chief and more prominent characteristics of these emiment 
and immortal men.—Sphynz. 


The child of misery baptized in tears, 
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Burns scemed much affected by the print, or rather the 
ideas which it sugzested to his mind. He actually shed 
tears. 
that nobody but mysclt remembered that they occur in a 
hal‘-torgotren poem of Langhorne’s, called by the unpro- 
mising utle of * The Justice of Peace.” I whispered my 
information toa friend prescnt, who mentioned it to Burns, 
who rewarded me with a Jook and a word, which though of 
mere civility, [then received, and still recollect with great 
pleasure. His person was strong snd robust; bis manners 
rustic, not clownish; a sort of dyrnified plainness and sim- 
plicity, which received part of its effect, perhaps, from one’s 
knowledye of his extroordipary talents. His features are 
represented in Mr. Nasmyth’s picture 3 but to me it con. 
veys the idea that they are diswimished, as if seen in per- 
spective. J think his countenance was more massive than 
itlooks in any of the portraits. I would have taken the 
poet, had T not known what he was, for a very sagactous 
country farmer of the old Scotch school; that is, none of 
your modern agriculturists, who keep labourers for their 
drudgery, bat the done gudema who held his own 
plough. There was a strong expression of sense and 
shrewdness in all his lineaments; the eye alone, I 
think, indicated the poetical character and temperament. 
It was larye, and of a cast, which glowed (I say literally 
glowed) when he spoke with feeling or interest. 
never saw such another eye in a human head, though J 
have seen the most distinguished men of my time. His 
conversation expressed perfect self-confidence, without the 
slightest presumption, Among the men who were the 
most learned of their time and country, he expressed him 

self wit! perfect firmness, but without the least intrusive 
forwardness; and when he differed in opinion, he dia not 
hesitate to express it firmly, yet, at the same time, with 
modesty. I do not remember any part of his conversation 
distinctly enough to quote it; nor did I ever see him 
ayain, except in the street, where he did not recognise tne, 
as IT could not expect he should. He was much caressed 
in Edinburgh, but (considering what literary emoluments 
have been raised since his day) the efforts made for his reliet 
were extremely trifling. L remember, on this occasion I 
mention, I thought Burns's acquaintance with English 
poetry was rather limited, and also, that having twenty 
trmes the abilitics of Allan Ramsay and of Fergusson, he 
talked of them with too much humility as bis models: 
there was, doubtless, national predilection in his estimate. 
This is all [can tell you about Burns.—I have only to add, 
that his dress corresponded with his manner. He was 
hike a farmer dressed in his best to dine with the laird. Ido 
not speak in malam partem, when I say I never saw aman 
in company with his superiors in station and information, 
more perfectly free from either the reality or the affectation 
of embarrassinent. I was told, but did not observe it, that 
his address to females was extremely deferential, and 
always with a turn cither to the pathetic or humorous, 
whieh engaged their attention particolarly. I have heard 
the late Duchess of Gordon remark this. Ido not know 
any thing [cam add w these recollections of forty years 
since." 
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THE BUATS AND CHARWNS; OR BARDS OF RAJPOO- 
TANA. 

The Inte Bishop Heber, in his ** Narrative,” gives the 
following curious account of these orders :—** The Bhats 
are a sucred order all through Rajpootana. Their race 
was expecially created by Mahadeo, for the purpose of 
guarding bis sacred bull; but they lost this honourable 
office through their cowardice. The god had a pet lion 
also; and as the favourite animals were kept in the same 
apartment, the bull was eaten almost every day, in spite 
of all the noise which the Bhats could make ; greatly to 
the grief of Siva, and to the increase of his trouble, since 
he liad to create a new bull in the room of every one which 
fell a victim to the ferocity of his companion. Under 
these circumstances, the deity formed a new race of men, 
the Charuns, of equal picty and tunetul powers, but more 
courageous than the Bhats, and made them the wardens 
of bia menagerie. 
funciions of singing the praises of gods and herocs; and, 
as the hereditary guardians of history and pedigree, are 
held in higher estimation, than even the Brahmins them- 
selves among the baaghty and fierce nobles of Rajpoota- 
pa. In the vet wilter districts to the south-west, the 
more warlike Charuns, however, take their place in popu- 
lar reverence. A tew years back, it was usual for mer- 
chants, ur Wavellus, gulag through Malwab and Guze- 


+ 


He asked whose the ‘ines were, and it chanced | 


The Bhats, however, still retain their | 


ratt, to hire a Charun to protect them ; and the sanc- 
‘tity of his name was generally sufficient. If robbers 
appeared, he stept forwards, waving his long white 
lwarments, and denouncing, in verse, infamy and dis- 
jgrace on all who should injure traveilers under the 
| protection of the holy Minstrel of Siva. If this failed, 

he stabbed himself with his dagver, generally in the 
‘) deft arm, declaring that his blood was on their heads 3 
and if all failed, he was bound in honour to stab himself 
| to the heart; a catastrophe of which there is Jitde danger, 
since the violent death of such a person was enough to 
devote the whole land to barrenness, and i. who occasioned 
it to an everlasting abode in Padalon. the Bhats pro- 
tect nobody ; but to kill or beat one of them would be 
regarded as very disgraceful and ill omened ; and presum- 
ing on this immunity, and on the importance attached to 
that sort of renown which it conters, they are said often 
to extort money trom their wealthy neighbours by pro- 
mises of spreading their great name, and threats of making 
them infamous, and even of blasting their prospects. A 
wealthy merchant in Iodore, some years since, had a 
quarrel with one of these men, who made a clay image, 
which he called after the merchant's name, and daily, in 
the bazaar, and in the different temples, addressed it with 
bitter and reproachful language, intermixed with the most 
frightful curses which an angry poet could invent. 
There was no redress ; and the merchant, though a man 
of great power and influence at court, was advised to 
bribe bim into silence: this he refused to do, and the 
matter went on for several months, till a number of 
the merchant's friends subscribed a considerable sum, 
of which, with much submission and joined hands, they 
entreated the Bhat to accept. ** Alas!’ was his answer, 
** why was not this done before ?—Had I been conciliated 
in time, your friend might yet have prospered. But now, 
though I shall be silent henceforth, I have already said too 
much against bim; and when did the imprecations of a 
bard, so long persisted in, fall to the ground unaccom- 
plished 2”? Tne merchant, as it happened, was really over- 
taken by some severe calamities; and the popular faith in 
the powers of the minstrel character is now more than ever 
confirmed, — 











MADNESS OF A WHOLE FAMILY. 

A very singular case of sudden and unaccountable mad- 
ness, in an eatire family, of the Commune de Treverree, 
(Arrondissement Saint Bricux,) has excited much local 
interest, and has even created an ineffectual inquiry into 
its cause on the part of the most celebrated physiologists 
of Paris. Jean Lepage, a farmer and proprietor of lands, 
the produce whereof enabled him to support, in comfort 
and respectability, his wife, his sister-in-law, a son, and a 
daughter, and whose conduct, as that of every member of 
his family, had been marked by regularity and inoffen- 
siveness; who had lived on the most fri¢ndly terms with 
his neighbours, some time since wholly withdrew himself 
from all communication with his acquaintances; and, imi- 
tated by the rest of his family, retired wholly from other 
scoicty than that which his own roof sheltered. They re- 
fused to reply to any one they met—they spoke not even 
with each other—as they passed along, signs were the only 
medium by which they conveyed their sentiments. The 
hitherto well cultivated farms, holden by Jean Lepage, 
were abandoned and neglected, and laid open to the in- 
gress of every species of cattle: his grange, which was 
well stored with corn, was never resorted to ; and, finally, 
after long indulging in their gloomy reserve, the charac- 
ters of himself and his relations assumed all the marks of 
highly-excited derangement. Whosoever was met on 
their passage, as they walked forth in company, was certain 
of being assaulted. They visited the church of their parish, 
but not for the purposes of devotion; on the contrary, 
their irreverent and riotous behaviour interfered frequently 
with the due celebration of its rites; and, at length, in an 
access of frenzy, Jean Lepage struck the curate, even 
while he was in the performance of his sacred functions 
at the foot of the altar. Repeated violence offered to their 
neighbours, coupled with this last outrage, induced an | 
order for the arrest of the family ; they were conducted to | 
| prison; and subsequently brought up for examination be- | 
| tore the magistrate ; but they refused to reply to inquiry, | 
—treated exhortation and remonstrance with disdain, | 
and were wholly inaccesstble to reproach or entreaty. | 
The two women and the children were called separaiely | 
‘before the magistrates, without the latter being en- 
abled to induce them to speak. They were, as a neces- | 
sary precaution, reconducted to prison, but every atten | 
tion their singularly unfortunate etate demanded was , 
shown them. Lepage here refused all nourishment; for 
eight days he never suffered aliment of any kind to pass | 





his lips ; his strength decayed rapidly ; he sustained, all 
the horrors of voluntary starvation with the courage of a 
‘martyr; and it was not until it became too evident that 
his existence would be speedily terminated by his obsti- 
nate refusal of nourishment, that he and his family were 
| released from confinement. They returned to their now 
wretched home, but the former violence they had ex. 
| hibited was not repeated ; a deep and settled melancholy 
| secmed to have possessed them. For the last twenty-two 
|months they have daily wandered forth, the father in 
| company with his son, and, at a shert distance behind 
them, the three females. They speak not amongst them. 
selves, nor do they address others; and the only offensive 
peculizrity in their manner is, that of never diverging 
from their path, let them meet whom they may. All who 
encounter them, however, from humanity or fear, move 
from their way; and thus they pursue their miserable 
career, to the astonishment and pity of those who, not 
long since. beheld the half famished, ragged, and unhappy 
wretches whom they now see, the most contented and the 
most respected members of their small commune.—Athe- 
Neu. 





FIGHT BETWEEN A TIGER AND AN ELEPHANT. 


In the midst of a grassy plain, about half a mile long, 
and nearly as much in breadth, about sixty or seventy fine 
elephants were drawn up in several ranks, each animal 
being provided with a mahawat and a hauda, which was 
empty. On one side were placed convenient seats; the 
governor, mandarins, and a numerous train of soldiers 
being also present at the spectacle. A crowd of spectators 
occupied the side opposite. The tiger was bound to a 
stake, placed in the centre of the plain, by means of a stout 
rope fastened round his loins. We soon perceived how 
unequal was the combat. The claws of the poor animal 
had been torn out, and a strong stitch bound the lips tee 
gether, and prevented him from opening his mouth. On 
being turned loose'from the cage, he attempted to bound 
over the plain, but finding all attempts to extricate hime 
self useless, he threw himself at length upon the grass, 
till, seeing a large elephant with long tusks approach, he 
got up and faced the coming danger. The elephant was 
by this attitude and the horrible growl of the tiger too 
much intimidated, and turned aside, while the tiger pur- 
sued him heavily, and struck him with his fore .paw upon 
the hind quarter, quickening his pace not a little. The 
mahawat succeeded in bringing the elephant to the charge 
again before he had gone far, and this time he rushed on 
furiously, driving his tusks into the eaith under the tiger, 
and, liiting him up fairly, gave him a clear cast to the 
distance of about 30 feet. This was an interesting point 
in the combat. The tiger lay along the ground as if he 
were dead, yet it appeared that he fad sustained no mae 
terial injury, for, on the next attack, he threw himself 
into an attitude of defence, and, as the elephant was 
again about to take him up, he sprung upon his fore- 
head, fixing his hind feet upon the trunk of the 
former. The elephant was wounded in this attack, and so 
much frightened, that nothing could prevent him from 
breaking through every obstacle, and fairly running off. 








The mahawat was considered as having failed in his duty, 
and, soon after, was brought up to the governor, with his 
hands tied behind his back, and on the sput received 100 
lashes of the rattan. Another elephant was now brought; 
but the tiger made less resistance each successive attack. 
It was evident that the tosses he received must soon occa- 
sion his death. AU the elephants were furnished with 
tusks; and the mode of attack, in every instance (for sevee 
ral others were called forward) was that of rushing upon 
the tiger, thrusting their tusks under him, and throwing 
him to a distance. Of their trunks they evidently were 
very careful, rolling them up cautiously under the chin. 
When the tiger was perfectly dead, an elephant was 
brought up, who, instead of raising the tiger with his 
tusks, seized him with his trunk, and, in general, cast him 
to the distance of thirty feet.—Mission to Siam and Hue. 





(+ The following tale of horror is now travelling 
through the papers as new; but the fact is, that it is only 
an abridged version, and, by no means, an improvement, 
of a story, which, we believe, originally appeared, some 
years ago, in the American papers, where the scene of the 
adventure is amongst the back weods. 

** An Alarming Adventure.—At the period when Murat 
was about to invade Sicily, the Chevalicr R——, paymase 
ter-general of the Neapolitan forces, was travelling through 
Calabria, for the purpose of joining the army, having 
been to Naples to make arrangements for the transmission 
of a quantity of specie. Hehad sent on his servant before 
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him, to prepare his quarters at the town of ——, expect- The African Trevellers.—We are authorized to state, 
ing to arrive there himself by night-fall; but, the day ‘and we do it with great satistaction, that the paragraph 
being very sultry, he had loitered on the road, and, at which has run the round ot the daily and weekly journals, 
nine o'clock in the evening, found that he was sull at a | asserting, in peremptory terms, the murder of the African 





considerable distance trom the proposed end of his journey. 
He was so much harassed and fatigued, that he deter- 
mined to put up, forthe night, at the first convenient 
house. He, at length, entered an old romantic building, 
on the road side, inhabited by a man and his wife, the 
former a stout muscular ficure, with a swarthy counte- 
nance, almost shrouded in a mass of bushy whiskers and 
mustachios. The traveller was received with civility ; and, 
after partaking of a hearty supper, was conducted up a 
crazy old staircase, to his apartment for the night. Not 
much fancying the appearance of the place, and finding 
no lock on his door, be fixed a chair against its and, after 
priming his pistols, put them carefully under his pillow. 
He had not been long in bed when he beard a noise below, 
as of persons entering the house ; and some time after- 
wards was alarmed by the sound of a man's footsteps on 
the staircase. He then perceived a light through the cre- 
vice of the door, azainst which the man gently pressed for 
admittance, but finding some resistance, he thrust it open 
sufficiently to admit his hand, and with extreme caution 
removed the chair and entered the apartment. The 
Chevalier then saw his host, with a lamp in one hand and 
a huge knife in the other, approaching the bed on tiptoe. 
The Chevalier cocked his pistols beneath the bed-clothes, 
that the noise of the spring might not be heard. When 
the man reached the side of the bed, he held the light to 
the Chevalier’s face, who pretended to be in a profound 
sleep, but contrived, nevertheless, to steal an occasional 
glance at his fearful host. The man soon turned trom 
him, and, after hanging the lamp on the bedpost, went to 
the other end of the room and brought to the bedside a 
chair, on which he immediately mounted, with the tre- 
mendous knife still in his band. At the very moment that 
the Chevalier was about to start up from the bed and 
shoot him, the man, in a hurricd manner, cut several 


enormous slices from a piece of bacon that was hanging | 


over his bedstead, though it had been wholly unnoticed 
betore by the agitated traveller. ‘Tine host then passed the 
lizht before nis eyes again, and left the room in the same 
cautious way in which he had entered it, and, unconscious 
of the danger he had escaped, returned to a crowd of new 
and hungry guests below stairs, who were, of course, not 
very sorry to perceive that he had saved his bacon. 





A SHOWER OF HERRINGS. 

A remarkable, though not unprecedented, occurrence, 
happened on Monday last, in the neighbouring county of 
Ross) As Major Forbes Mackenzie, of Fodderty, in 
Strathpeffer, was traversing a field on his farm, he was not 
a little surprised to find a considcrable portion of the ground 
covered with herring-fry, of from three to four inches each 
in length. The fish were fresh and entire, and had noap- 
pearance of being dropped by birds, a medium by which 
they must have been bruised and mutilated. The only 
rational conjecture that can be formed of the circumstance 
is, that the fish were transported thither in a waterspout, 
8 phenomenon that has before occurrcd in this country, 
and which is by no means uncommon in tropical climates. 
The Frith of Dingwall lies at the distance of three miles 
from the place in question. No obstruciion occurs be- 
tween the ficld and the seas; the whole is a level strath 
or plain ; and waterspouts have been known to carry even 
farther than this. ‘Major Mackenzie has forwarded a small 
quantity of the fish to the secretary of the Northern Insti- 
tution. We have just inspected them, and can assure 
our readers, that, though the fry would go but a sinall 
way towards satisfying a few hungry gi/lies, they will 
abundantly gratify the curiosity of every visitor.—ZJnver- 
ness Courier. 

(+ Showers of fish and frogs, and other living creatures, 
have been so often and so respectadly attested, that no rea- 
sonable person can doubt theirexistence. Our readers who 
have access to the volumes of the Aaleidoscope may find 


travellers, Clappe-ton and Laing, has no other foundation 
;than a report to the same effect inserted in the “toile, 
| French newspaper, some fit.een months ago, and said to 
| be on the authority, as the recent one also is, of the Bashaw 
| of Tripoli. Now we know that the British Consul, on the 
| strength of this assertion, applied to the Bashaw, who 
positively denied all knowledge of the report, and added, 
that he did not believe one word of it. The recent repeti- 
tion of the story is not only absurd in itself, but impossible. 
—Courier. 

Notwithstanding the precision of the accounts which we 
have received through the medium of the French Consul 
at Tripoli, respecting the fate of our conntrymen, Major 
Laing and Captain Clapperton, in Africa, we havea gloomy 
consolation in yet indulging the idea (we lament to say a 
fuint one) that they may not have been destroyed, as de- 
tailed by the native merchants 3 but detained as prisoners, 
with the view of extorting ransom. This last gleam of 
hope we derive from the circumstance of no despatches 
from our own Consul, Mr. Warrington, (so deeply inte- 
rested in the event, being the father in-law of Major Laing,) 
having reached England with intelligence siuilar to that 
which has arrived at Paris —Literary Gazette. 





The Great Harpy Lagie.—-A very fine bird of this 
specics was forwarded a few days since by Messrs. Ken- 
worthy and Holt’s boats, from hence to London, being 
purchased by the London Zoological Society, from a gen. 
leman in this town. This rare bird, though not more 
than sixteen months’ old, measures trom the top of the 
head to the feet, two feet six inches, avd fiom the tip of 
each wing, eight feet six inches. It is the largest of the 
kind in this country, except the Condor, and was brought 
about twelve months avo, when it was extremely small, 
from the River Magd.lene, in South America, by its late 
possessor, who had bestowed so much care and attention 
upon it, as to have secured to himself all the tokens of 
affection and domestication ever evinced by the bird. 
These, indeed, were but few, since its confinement from 
such an early period of its existence, and the great change 
in its mode of living, had failed to tame its innate fero- 
city, or to subdue its love of freedom. It refused all food 
that was not warm from recent slaughter, and seemed, 
by its occasional low cry, expressive of discontent, to las 
ment its lofty eyrie, and its unbounded flight through 
the fields of air. It betrayed pleasure at the sight of its 





rearer, and answered when he called it ** Jack 3" it 
would even take food at his hand, though a stranger, 
venturing to approach equally near, might have severely 
suffered for such temerity, its power of wounding, both 
with beak ond talons, being immense. Its plumage is 
iron-grey, mixed with white. 
PARENTHETICAL ORATORY. 
At one of the recent Assizes, the following charge was 
delivered to the jury by a Learned Judge, who is celebrated 
for exercising his attention on different subjects at the 
same time. The recollection of the tone of Liston’s voice 
in some of his mock heroics, and his eye ‘*in a fine 
phrenzy rolling,” will fill up the sketch for the imagina- 
tion of thereader.  ** Gentlemen of the jury,—the prisoner 
at the bar is indicted for—(Hist—hist—pray don’t—be 


silent)—horse-stealing, that is, a black mare. fPhis is a 
capital charge, Gentlemen—which affects— “man 
hammering below must stop)—bhis life,—a—Gentlemen— 


(I can’t go on—I can’t hear myself speak. Make way, I 
say, make way there, for Mr. -) You must take care, 
Gentlemen, that in-a-deciding on this case. your conelu- 
sions are—a—drawn from the evidence that—(Those dogs 
below ought really to be kept quiet)—the prisoner at the 
bar is the person who—(Really, really, Mr. Under Sheriff) 
—was guilty of the offerce he is charged with. You have 
it mn evidence, that on the night of the 14th, the prisoner 
was seen near the premises of the prosecutor, and—(This 
court is insufferably hot)—and the next morning he was 








some information respecting these phenomena, if they will 
consult our 2d volume, page 397, and the 7th vol. pages 
64 and 93.— Edit. Kal. 


La Perouse.—Letters trom Hobart-town of the 10th of ! 
January, contain interesting details respecting the unfor- | 
tunate French navigator La Perouse, the place of whose | 
destination is now ascertained. A great part of the bull | 
of his ship, bells, piece of ordnance, and other articles, | 
have been found by Captain Dillon en Solomon’s Islands, 
long. 169. 28. W., lat. 10. 15. S. It is ascertained that | 
three of the crew are alive, and report states a greater | 


number. | 








found ten miles off—(Pull down that window there, don’t 
stand laughing at me likea great fool)—in possession of | 
the black horse—mare, I mean. Thus you sce it is a case | 
of recent possession, which, if you believe the witnesses, 
leaves very little doubt of what your duty should be—(Mr. 
Under Sheriff,—I'il fine you ir they let any wore into that 
gallery, it is too full already.) 


Richmond Fair.—A Scotch girl, who was rather relt- 
giously inclined, sceing the placards in Richmond-row, 
giving notice of the petition laying for signature praying 
the Common Council to convert Richaond fair into a 
market, mistook the meaning, and, on going home, ex- 
claimed, ** Weel, Mistress! what d’ye think? They've 
put up the papers for us to pray for the conversion of the 
Richmond fair !"’ 

Air of Irclind.—Lady Carterit, wife of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Treland in Switt’s time, said to him one day, 
** The air in this country is very good.” Switt fell on bis 
knees and said, ** For Gods sake, Madam, don't say so 
in England; they'll most certainly tax it.” 

A country magistrate, observed, at the quarter sessions, 
** that the county madhouse was in a very crazy state 1" 


Curious Law Suit.—At a late court, a man and his 
wife brought cross actions, each charging the other with 
having committed assault and battery. On investigation 
it appeared that the husband had pushed the door against 
the wife, and the wife, in tarn, pushed the door against 
her husband. A gentleman of the bar remarked, ** that 
he could see no impropriety ia a map and his wife a-do 
ing each other.” 

A good Story.—We were very much amused the 
other day with a story in one of the American papers, 
which is told with becoming gravity by the person who 
declares he was witness of the extraordinary fact which he 
relates.—A huge spider (and a thumper it must have been) 
pounced upon a ‘Turkey poot, and fairly carried it off 
from its terrified companions. As Major Longbow says, 
**Upon my honour it’s true, what will you lay it’s a lie?” 








of 


Sashions for gilap 


PRroMENADE Dress.—Pelisse of apple-green gros’ de 
Naples, closed in front and fastened by gold buckles, 
with angular straps corded at the edge, of the same ma- 
terial as the pelisse. The body is made close to the shape, 
almost as high as the throat, and quite plain; gigot sleeves, 
with corded indented triangular cuffs, pointing upwards. 
The skirt is full at the back and sides, and a small space 
left plain in front. The border is of chenille en trellis, 
the corners confined by circlets of apple-green satin 5 broad 
corded band above, fastened in front by a gold buckle. 
Collerette of French cambriv, composed of two rows of 
yendant straps, embroidered in satin stitch. Large cir- 
cular hat, of white gros de Naples, edged with rose-colour 


satin, placed rather torward, and displaying a row of curls 


behind; a plume of rose-colour quadrille feathers adorns 
the right side, which fall in opposite directions, the end of 


one extending over the front and left side of the brim, the 
other drooping backwards; round the corner is a broad 
rose-colour satin ribbon folded diagonally, and terminating 
in a long bow beneath the feathers; withinside the brim 
are two bows, fiom which long lawn strings proceed, orna- 
mented with bows and ends at the extremities. Red cor- 
nelian ear- rings and brooch ; gold bracelets, with red cor- 
nelian clasps; short kid gloves of primrose-colour: black 
satin Parisian shoes and sandals. 

EVENING CostuME.—Dress of cherry-colour crape 
ariophane, worn over a white satin slip. ‘The body is of 
cherry-colour satin, made to the form and rather tight, 
pointed in front, and edged with cord: it is trimmed with 
longitudinal folds of crape ariophane, ornamented with 
three cruciform bows of cherry-colour satin ribbon; the 
back is trimmed in the same manner, and is rather low. 
Melon sleeves of white crape ariophane, set in a rose- 
colour satin band, with a projecting pointed leaf rising 
from the centre. The skirt is nade without gores, and is 
fulled in all round at the waist, and trimmed with a 
rose-colour satin rouleau, and ornamented by two rows 
of very tull crape, regulated into puffs by rose-colour 
satin ribbon and a branch of scarlet Fuchsia: the up- 
er row commences half way up the skirt, and turns 
off ina circular direction towards the back, leaving an 
open space in front; the opposite side is formed to cor- 
respond: the row beneath partakes ofthe same tasteful 
direction, nearly touching at its commencement the row 
above, and reaching to the satin reulcau below. Two 
bows of rosc-colour satin ribbon, with ends of different 
lengths, are attached to the point of the stomacher or front. 
The hair is dressed high, and ornamented with a tiara gold 
and pearl comb on the right side, with long flat bows of 
blue and rose-colour ariophane crape arranged to give 





Two citizens were Jately comparing notes upon the 
merits of their spouses; ** Mine,”’ said the one, ** would | 
bea very good wife, if she were not so lu/kative.”"** = Talk | 
at Eve!” replied the other, “ why, you are a happy | 
fellow; my wife talks morning, noun, and night.” | 


height ; the hair is parted on the right temple, and in four 
large curls on the Jeft. Gold ear-sings, necklace, and 
bracelets. Gauze scarf of various colours; white kid 
rloves, with rose-colour embroiderd backs; white satin 
shocs and sandals, 
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— Correspondence. 


COFFEE BOILING. 
— 
TO THR EDITOR. 

f&in,—In answer to J. M., I beg leave to say, that he 
has never mentioned one large fumily objection to his me- 
thod, namely, that the infusion requires much more coffee 
than the boiling method to make it equally good. This is 
a fatal objection, as a lawyer would say. In boiling coffee 
you get the whole strength of it, in the same way us ade- 
cnction is superior to an infusion: what can be plainer ? 
He says, ** never boil coffee, for much of the aroma or 
fine flavoug escapes with the vapour during boiling.” If 
+0, let him boil it with the lid on, and afterwards collect 
the dew-drops in the inside of the lid, and smell and taste 
them, and he will find them nothing but pure water, si- 
milar to the drops in the inside of all stewpan lids. Let 
him contradict that if hecan. He is right about the coffee 
berry being better for keeping, (even to the extent of twenty 
years it is said ;) and about the roasting, and grinding 
small, &c. But in the directions for preparing it at table, 
he imitates too much of the roundabout methods of most 
of the cookery books, forgetting that the best are generally 
the simplest. The question is, what is the best method 
for one person's drinking, who has good materials before 
him ? and then the simple addition of more water will ans 
swer the best to a family where economy may be an object. 
J. M. is also right about the boiled milk: for it is a fact 
more known than attended to, that boiling milk thickens 
and enriches it, besides the advantage of its coming hot 
to table. : H, 








SWIMMING. 

—_ - 

TO THR EDITOR. 

GENTLEMEN,—A match has at length been made at 
the Cotton Tree, Great Ancoats street, Manchester, be 
tween Dr. Bedale, and Mr. James Heywood Smith, of 
Heaton Norris, for £20 aside, (the money being deposited,) 
to swim 500 strokes, in the Duke's Canal, near Manches- 
ter, on Friday, the 25th of July, between the hours of 
twelve and two, at noon. Mr. Smith gives the Doctor 
fifteen strokes in cach hundred ; therefore, he must go 
further in 425 strokes than the Doctor goes in 500, Thig 
short distance was proposed by Mr. Smith, not thinking 
that the Doctor would accept it, as he has some objection 
to short distances. When the parties met, it was evident 
that Mr. Smith wished to decline, as he objected to all the 
articles proposed. The Doctor said, as the wager was 
for the benefit of charitable institutions, Mr. Smith should 
have every advantage, even ducking his head under water 
every stroke, if he thought proper. Articles were drawn 
up as Mr. Smith desired. The match has excited great 
interest in Manchester, and it is expected that a large 
concourse of spectators will witness the contest. Three 
and four to one is offered in favour of the Doctor, but no 
takers. ‘I'he money won is to be equally divided between 
the Manchester Infirmary, the Stockport Dispensary, and 
the Liverpool Strangers’ Friend Society. 


Manchester, A WITNESS TO THE MATCH. 





(ee@ A NOTE TO CORRESPUNDENTS.} 


MISS IN HER TEENS. 


_ 

My pear Mr. Epstor,—I am just turned nineteen, 
Qn February last,) a period which I have long anticipated 
with much pleasure, as affording me an opportunity of 
saying, ** 1 am out of my teens.” My friends, however, 
have thrown a damp upon my happiness by telling me that 
I shail not be out of my teens until lamtwenty. AsI have 
the highest opinion of your judgment, I refer the knotty 
point to you; and, as I shall leave town on Monday next, 
1 shall feeb obliged by your decision on Friday.—In 
anxious expectation, I remain, my dear Mr. Editor, 

yours, truly, A YOUNG LADY. 


Moesrpoos, April 29, 1828, 





CLIMBING BOYS, 
-_— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sik.—Entirely sympathizing in the benevolent views 
which have led to your earnest and persevering endeavours 
;to put an end to the barbarous practice of employing 
‘litle boys to cleanse our chimneys, I have long been 
| anxious that my chimneys should be swept, and swept 
| only by machines. I cannot understand the brutal com- 
| placency with which some men uphold an existing de- 
| gradation in England, because, with telescopic eyes, they 
|see a still more lamentable degradation in the West 
| Indies, or in Africa, or perhaps because they think they 
have seen a greater evil at home. 

Whitehead, who so lately advertised in your paper that 
he had been supplied with a machine by James Cropper, 
Esq. was directed to send it to my house, on Friday 
morning last. The bell, which announced the arrival of 
** sweep,” awakened me from my slumber, and presently 
I heard, in the chimney, what { was persuaded was not a 
machine, but a brush, and being desirous of ascertaining 
the fact, I hastened down stairs, I soon found my sus- 
picion confirmed ; a little fellow, of ten years old, was 
then up the chimney ;—the excuse was, that the machine 
was broken, and sent to be repaired. What the fact may 
have been with respect to this excuse, I, of course, cannot 
tell; but I learned, on inquiry, what indeed you have 
already stated, that it is much harder work to use the 
machine than to send up the boy. It is very evident, 
therefore, that persons must steadily refuse to permit their 
chimneys to be swept, except by machines, if they would 
put an end to the custom of employing boys, and it is my 
intention, uniformly, to do so. 


April 29, 1828. A HOUSEKEEPER. 


C+ As we have before intimated, this species of fraud 
will often be practised if the master is not strictly watched. 
When the machine is used, the man has to labour himself ; 
and, if not looked after, he will be apt to avoid that labour 
if he can. The best preventive is to have the chimney 
swept in the day time, which, when the machines are 
used, may be conveniently done, as it is not necessary 
completely to extinguish the fire. 





BURNING OF THE HINDOO WIDOWS. 
(Copied by particular desire from the Manchester Herald.) 
TO THE EDITOR. 

—— 

S1n,—In the February number of Bluckwwood’s Maga- 
zine, [read with great pleasure an article on the burning 
of the Hindoo Widows, which contains an admirable 
summary of reasons, rendering it imperative on the 
British Government to interfere for the suppression of the 
atroci urders which are daily taking place in our 
india ie 

About 25 petitions have been presented to parliament, 
praying for legislative interference, most of them during 
the last session, and subsequently to the Manchester 
town’s meeting, on this subject, of May last. The dif- 
ficulty and labour, as well as the slowness of the process, 
in getting up petitions from towns, render that method 
comparatively inefficient. I would recommend to the 
numerous body of Dissenters, the Wesleyan Methodists, 
and those firm friends of humanity, commonly called 
Quakers, to petition in their respective congregations: 
numbers of the churches and chapels in the Establishment, 
and of the Scotch Presbyterians, would, no doubt, join in the 
humane purpose. Let the world see that a christian peo. 
ple can exert themselves, and will do so, on behalf of the 
widow and orphan, and the unbefriended inhabitants of 
our Indian territories generally, as well as in the cause of 
what we deem that of civil and religious liberty in Eng- 
land. For one, I have long urged the claims of our com- 





mon nature in this behalf, and I know not how I could 


have enjoyed a moment's ease, unless I had done so. To 
attempt to convert the natives of heathen countries to the 
faith and practice of the gospel, is a tardy and expensive 
undertaking ; but to extinguish the dreadful fires which 
are burning throughout the whole year in Bengal and its 
adjacent provinces, fires which are kindled to destroy the 
bodies of the dead, and to immolate the surviving widows, 
requires but a word, the breath of an enlightened govern. 
ment. Much as I anticipate from the well-concerted and 
steatly efforts of Christian missionaries, which, eventually, 
must be successful, I can scarcely believe, that such efforts 
are making by persons who have not yet lifted up their 
voices and petitioned against these crying abominations. 
Let us hear no more of our philanthropy and Christian 
zeal, until, by presenting our respectful petitions to parliae 
ment, we shall have wiped off the stain of blood which 
attaches to us as a people. In vain do we attempt to dis- 
guise the fact ; we palliate a crime and are partakers of it, 
if, when it is in our power, we do not employ the only 
means at command, to do away with the responsibility, 
the odium, and the guilt. 

The Pilgrim Tax, which, by increasing the revenues of 
the East India Company, and operating, as it does, as a 
premium on idolatry, is a disgrace in our annals, should 
be included in the petitions. I wilkonly add, that these 
atrocities are sanctioned by the Government in India, and 
will not terminate until the British people petition Parliae 
ment,—and to whom can the oppressed Hindoos look, but 
tothe religious portion of this professedly Christian country ? 

I am, Sir, yours, WILLIAM JOHNS, M.D. 

Manchester, April 14th, 1828. 





Meteorological Prognostication observed in the Shetland 
Islvs.—Mr. Scott, professor at the Sandhurst College, 
states that he has witnessed the following eflect :—It has 
been the custom to place dringing glasses in an inverted 
position upon a shelf in a cupboard on the ground floor of 
Belmont House. These glasses frequently produce sponse 
taneous sounds similar to those which could be occasioned 
either by tapping them lightly witha pen-knife, or by raising 
them a little, and letting them fall upon the shelf. These 
sounds always indicated wind, and whenever they occurs 
red, the boats and vessels were immediately placed in ses 
curity. No indicat on was given of the quarter whence 
the wind would come, but the strength of the sound was 
always proportionate to that of the tempest. The latter 
came szoner or later, but generally several hours after the 
sounds. Mr. S. states that there was no sensible motion, 
either in the glasses or their support, at the time when the 
sound wus the strongest, and he thinks that the cause of 
the phenomenon may be electricity.— Annales de Chimie. 








Co Correspondents. 


Miss IN HER TEENS, OR M68 OUT OF HER TgeNS.—Very many 
years have rolled over our heads since we were in our teene, 
and we really scarce dare venture to pronounce upon the 
point submitted to our decision by our fair correspondent; 
but, as 





When a lady’s in the case, 
All vther things, of course, give place, 


We shall, with a diffidence becoming the importance of the 
inquiry, state it as our opinion, that after our young friend 
had passed her nineteenth year she was out of her teens, 
because she had entered upon her twentieth year. Let it 
be understood, that our opinion on the point is by ne means 
decided; and, as we wish to “ live and learn,” we trust that 
if we are in error on this point, we shall be enlightened by 
some of our correspondents. 
Lorp Rona.p is in reserve for the next Kaleidoscope. 

We have received J. H. S.’s acceptable favour, which shall be 
attended to. 4 





LATIN Verses.—The gentleman to whom we promised the 
insertion of some Latin verses, which appeared in a Chester 
paper, is informed that they are so indistinctly printed that 
we cannot make them out. 
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